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—To Corre(pondents 


The tranflation of the French Story in our laft Mapi- 


zine, we have: inferted. with pleafure. One other tranila- 


tion has. been received, 


Several other’ communications have come to: hand and 
are under ‘confideration. | 
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For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
‘DESCRIPTION of the NEW THEATRE, Philadelphia. 
: [With an Engraving. } 


IS, building, under. the management of. Meffts,.Wignell and 
Reinagle, was opened for dramatic performances'‘on Monday 


evening, the 17th of Kebruary, 1794, with the = of the Caftle of 


Andalufia, and the after piece of Who's the Dupe? The managers/have 
ufed their'utmoft endeavours to form a theatre of elegance and conive- 
nience. That part of the theatre. 4cfere the curtain forms a femicircle; 
having two rows of boxes extending from fide to fide, with another 
row above thefe, and on a line with the gallery in front. The boxes 
are lined:with a pink coloured. paper, with {mall dark fpots, and fup- 
ported hy pillars reprefenting bundles of reeds (gilt) bound with red 
fillets; between the pillars, feftoons of crimfon curtains, with taffels 
intervening, anda profufion of glafs chandeliers, form an affemblage 
that captivates the eye, and renders the whole a moft pleafing fpectacle. 
The paintings and fcenery are equal to the generality of the Euro- 
pean, and do the greateft credit to the pencil and genius of Mrs Ai- 
éome.. The drefles correfpond with the elegance of the whole. The 
emblematical device over the ftage is very applicable, and well exo- 
cuted—+it reprefents an eagle hovering in the air; beneath is a boy 
holding a blue ribband, on which is infcribed “The eagle fuffers little 
* birds to fing.” Shakefpeare, The performers, who have been fe- 
lected, from, the various theatres in England (among whom we can 
boatt of a Darley, a Fennell, and a Mrs. Whitlock) shave, in the 
various pieces already exhibited, exerted themfelves fo as to claim the 
Protection of a majority of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, and»merit 
their fature favour. Upon the whole, this city, we may now: con- 
clude, can boaft of rational entertainments equal to their moft fan- 
guine hopes. 


Philadelphia, March 124 2794. For 
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For the Waw-Yonx Wisiccer. 
The DRONE.—-No. XXI. 


E are indebted for the fol- 


lowing.letter ta, an, un-, 
Known -friend;- and, though fo- - 


reign affiftance was not originally 
contemplated as apart cf our plan, 
we fhall always attend with plea- 
fure to {uch communications as 
may convey inftruétion or enter- 
tainment to our readers. 





To the Drone Club. 

Gentlemen, l 
I AM a young man of a genteel 
family in this city, and in good 
circumftances, in friendfhip with 
all who know me, and beloved by 
a very amiable girl, to whom I 
have long paid my addreffes; and 
ftillam unhappy, very unhappy 
indeed; but as the caufe of my 
being fo is too fingular to tell in 
perfon, 1 take: this method of 
communicating my forrows tp 
the world. | ? ee 
You muft know then, that fome 
years ago I was introduced to a 
female relation of mine, an or- 
phan; my parents were extremely 
fond of her, and wifhing tomake 
me fenfible of her charms, kept 
her in the houfe with them for 
fome weeks; but finding me quite 
inattentive to their darling, they, 

fent her off to a boarding-fcho 
in a neighbouring: city, where fhe 
refided for fomé years.. In the 
interim I got acquainted with a 
young lady of fortune and beauty, 
and fell very much in love with 
her: I mentioned the fituation of 
my heart to my parents, and they 
highly approving of my choice, I 
ventured to make a difcovery of 
my paflion to the young lady her. 
felfy who received it very graciouf- 
iy. However, there was one har 
to my happinefs; we were both 
very young, and I was not in cir- 


oman. I 


cumftances then to maintain my 
love.as I, wifhed, and I dreaded 
left’ fome wealthier rival fhoult 
(ere I was ready to marry) beg 
away my prize: to make fure of 
her, therefore, I prevailed upon 
her and‘her parents to énter into 
an engagement with me, promifing 
that fhe fhould be mine whenever 
I fhould think proper to demand 
her. Matters thus fettled, I ap- 
plied myfelf fteadily to bufineis, 
and Hopetold me that I fhould fooa 
be completely happy, but Fate or- 
dered things otherwife. My rela- 
tion returned to town, and my ears 
being filled with her praifes, I felt 
a defire to vifit her; I faw her— 
but, ah, how changed! the giddy 
wild romp transformed into the 
modeft, fenfible, fweet, lovely wo- 
zed at her in wonder, 
till the flying blushes on her dim- 
pled cheek told me the improprie- 
tv'of my conduct. I forgot my- 
felf, arid inftead of waiting wpon 
my intended as wfual, 1 {pent the 
evening with my new’ charmer, 
eadavt fhall call Fulia. 1 se 
turned home, but her gentle fpirit 
accompanied me; nordid thefond 
image of my Eliza once intrudeto 
difcompofe the lovely vifion: fo 
abforbed was I in contemplating 
Julia, that I even on myfelf 
but the idea that I loved her-never 
once entered my heart. 

The next evening | waited up- 
on Elizaj when fhe demandedthe 
caufe of my laft night's-abience; 
I told her, and fhe looked grave} 
I, on my part, was difpleafed at 
her change of countenance, a 
thought her humour -unreafon- 
able: ‘I began to draw:a compat- 
fon in my own mind between her 
and Julia; amiable as fhe: was 
thqught her infinitely Julia’s ys 
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The Drone. 


sor. We {pent a very difagree- 

able evening, both. filent, both 

thinking themfelves wronged :— 
ether company coming in, 1 made 

fome trifling excufe, and) retired 

to my chamber with a heart fwel- 
ling with vexation : I dropt afleep, 

however, after fome time, and 

dreamt of Julia. | 

. From:that time I-faw her fre- 

y, and at laft my heart ac- 

knowledged that I really loved 

her: however, as I was betrorhed 
to Eliza, I did not dare to mention 

the fubjeét to her, but contented 
myfelf with being near her, and 
admiring her in filence, while 
hoping that Eliza (whofe only 
fawit was that dhe was not Julia) 

would in'time love fomebody elfe. 

Tendeavoured to make myfelf difs 

agreeableito’ her, but in vain; I 

then refolved to tell her at once 
that Isloved her no more, and to 
free herfrom her engagement; 
but even then Iwas not fure that 
Juliawould accept of my perjured 
heart: alas! was ina fad ftrait. 
~+In the midft of thefe reflections, 
one dayim@y. mother came running 
inwith: afinile, and told me to 
drefsmyfelf immediately, and go 
with her toifee a bride; I careletf- 
lydemanded whoitwas; *¢ Julia,” 
faid The; I funk fenfelefs on the 
floor. “When I came to myfelf, 
I wasfo mortified that I pretended 
fhadnot heenawell for fome time, 
and indeed told my ftory fo weil, 
that none fafpected the real caufe. 
Upon being jeft alone, I began to 
ruminate upon my condition :— 
* Julia (faid I) is now out of my 
reach-entirely ; J may fee! a friendy 
thip for her, but I fhall not love 
her, ah no, J certainly have more 
fenfe; he muft indeed be a pre- 
pofterous wretch who will love a 
woman married to another; and 
now I will go and love my own 


dear Eliza.” L even congratulated 


‘I was almoft futfocated. 
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197 
mvfelf upon her union, and gave 
myfelf up to the moft pleating 
ideas. 

Common. civility demanded 
that I fhould pay fome attention 
to her hufband he’ was a ftranger, 
he was the friend of Julia; we 
were pleafed with efch other; and 
before 1 had obferved it, L was 
told that I was.very intimate at 
Mr. ’s houfe: I was almoft pe- 
trified at the remark; 1 had itideed 
perceived that I paffed a very:eafy 
life,’ but had not attempted to 
earch out its fource; now it /burft 
upon me like 4 ftorm, and I feared 
it was ‘too late to ward off the 
coming evil. . I argued with my- 
felf—I vifited Eliza—I fommon- 
ed up every principle of honour, 
duty, generofity, juftice—I feldom 
went to fee Julia—I endeavoured 
not to'think of her, but all to no 
purpofe. Finding it impoffible to 
live without her, and putting the 
evil day of my intendéd nuptials 
far off, Lagain vifited at her houfe. 
Upon my entrance I found her 
alone—-* You have forgotten me,” 
faid fhe, raifing her fineblack eyes 
to mineas fhe {poke.. The action 
and the words were too much; 
I told 
her I had not been well; and the 
perturbation of my mind having 
confiderably wafted my frame, fhe 
pitied me with fo much {weetnets, 
that, forgetting all I owed to my- 
felf and friends, I] abandoned my- 
felf to the haplefs’ paffion I had fo 
jong combatted in vain. 

As a near relation and friend of 
her hufband, I am admitted to 
vifit them at all feafonable hours; 
and as his bufinefs frequently calls 
him out, he often entrufts her to 
my care, to wait upon her where- 
ever fhe choofes to go: while the, 
unconfcious of what I feel, in the 
innocency of her heart leans on 


my thrilling arm, and chats pape 
ou 
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out referve to me, juft as fhe does 
before her delighted partner, She 
has all the artieffnefs of snfancy,y 
without its cbildifhnefs, and all 
the wifdom of age, without its 
pomp. WhenJ am not with her 
wi the day, her enchanting image 
purfues me; and when I retire to 
fleep,. fe fills my every idea—I 
flumber, and behold her meet her 
hufband; he winds his arms round 
her, and prefles her ruby lips with 
ardour; while the, withdrawing 
from his too fervent embrace, cafts 
her white arms about his neck, 
end witha blufhing {mile drops 
her warm cheek upon his fhoul- 
der—I wake, and ftarting up in 
agony, wander round my cham- 
ber, maniac-/tke, till the cool morn- 
ing bids me collect my feattered 
powers. 

But my greateft affliction is yet 
to be told; itis four years fince I 
engaged myfelf to Eliza, and my 
long ufed ples of not being rich 
enough being now. ufelefs, our 
parents wifh.am immediate union ; 
but, ulas! how can Iconfent to it? 
Gentlemen, I folicit your advice: 
fall J goto Eliza, and tell her 
that love another, and that I can- 
not be happy with her?: Will the 
not demand the name of my fa- 
vourite? and if I refufe to inform 
her, will fhe not confider my de- 
eiaration as afineffe to get off? 
“ad how can | tell her?: Or fall 

i go and deliver myfelf up (my 
perfon I mean) to the womznwho 
loves me, and withhold from her 
my heart? Lentreat ;uato vield 
me your earlieft affiftance, and I 
promife to abide by your direc: 
non, if am, gentlemen, 

With much refped, 
Yours, &e. &e. 


~~ <Anomony Anxious: 
New- York, Amit, 1794: 
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IT’ is not very eafy to'givees. 

fe&tual advice te. one who, like 
our coerrefpendent, declares him. 
felf incapable of lifiening totes. 
fon; for, if a man’s own ¢onvie. 
tion, fupported by every: induce. 
ment of honour, intereft aind feel. 
ing, Cannot perfuade him to hig 
duty, the cold reafoning of aftran. 
ger will have -ftill lefs«effed. 
However, as Mr. Anxiouswithes 
our advice, we cannot hefitate tg 
give him that which he will uns 
doubtedly follow as foon as he 
regains his fenfes. | 
» is clearly his duty, and wih 
be effential to his happinefs, te 
comply with the engagements: of 
honour and affection. If happy, 
as he defcribes himfelf, in:the un: 
alienable love of an amiable wo- 
man, who once was dear to him, 
nor has ever given him caufe to 
change his opinion, and affured 
ef her virtues by long acquaint: 
ance, he fhould think himéelf hap: 
py in the opportunity of comply: 
ing with his engagements. - Few 
are favoured with all thefe advan- 
tages, and the higheft imprudence 
alone can reject them on af ima 
ginary account; forwhatever may 
be our correfpondent’s opinion 
with refpec to his pafiion tor Ju- 
lia, it is in reality but the remantic 
work of imagination, and even ifit 
were capable of being honourably 
indulged, could never produce 
permanent felicity : it is now, pet 
haps, fo confirmed, that its eradi- 
cation would beaccompanied with 
a fevere pang: but it muft fooner 
or later be eradicated, and the pangs 
this effort will coft can be confider- 
ed butasa juft facrifice to honour 
able affection, for having fuffered 
fancy to trifle with the moft ferious 
and important ef the paffions. 
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Aceotint of Dr. Moyes. 


~ ve ccount of Dr. Hranay Moxns, the Blind Philofapher. 
icated by Mr. Bew to the Literary and Philof. Society at Manchefter. J 


WAR) Henry Moyes, who oc- 
D cafionally read Lectures on 
fhilofophical Chymiftry at Man- 
‘¢heftet, like Dr. Saunderfon, the 
¢elebrated profeffor of Cambridge, 
‘oft his. fight, by the fmall ‘pox, 
ibis early infancy. He never 
‘recolleéted to‘have feen: ‘but the 


firft'trates of memory Ihave (fays 


he) are in forme confufed ideas of 
the folarfyftem, He hadthe good 
foztune to. be ‘born ‘in a country 
where learning of every kind is 
highly cultivated, and to ‘be 
brought up in a family devoted to 
fearnin, 


ing. 

Pofeffed of native genius, and 
ardent in his application, he 
made rapid advances in various 
departments of erudition; and not 

y acquired the fundamental 
principles of mechanicks, ..mu- 
fick, and the languages, but like- 
wife entered deeply into the 
inveftigation of the profounder 
fciences; difplaving.an acute and 
general knowledge of geometry, 
of optics, of algebra; of aftrono- 
my, chymeftry, and in fhort, of 
moft of the branches of the New- 
tonian philofophy. 

.. Mechanical exercifes were the 
favourite employments of his in- 
fant years, At a very early age 
he made himfelf acquainted with 
the ufe of edged tools fo perfe&ly, 
that, notwithftanding his entire 
blindnefs, he was able to make 
little wind-mills; and he even 
conftructed a loom with his own 
hands, which ftill thew the cica- 
trices, of wounds he received in 
the execution of thefe juvenile 
exploits. i . 

By a moft agreeable intimacy 
and frequent intercourfe, which 
{enjoyed with this accomplifhed 
blind gentleman, whilft he refided 


199 


inn Manchefter, F had an opportu- 
nity of repeatedly obferving the 
peculiar manner in which he ar- 


‘ranged his ideas and procured his 


information. ~'Wlienever he was 
introduced into company, I re- 
marked, that he continued fome 
time filent. The found direéted 
him to judge of the dimenfions of 
the room; and the different voices, 
of the number of perfons thar 
were préfent; his diftin@ion in 
thefe refpeéts.was very accurate; 
‘and his memory fo retentive, that 
‘he was feldom miftaken. I have 
known him inftantly recognize a 
perfon, on firft hearing him fpeak, 
though more than two years had 
elapfed fince the time of their. laft 
meeting. He determined, pretty 
nearly, the ftature of thofe he was 
{peaking with, by the direction of 
their voices; and he made toler- 
able conjeGures refpeéting their 
tempers and difpofition, by the 
manner in which they conducted 
their converfation. 

It muft be obferved, that this 
gentleman’s eyes were not totally 
infenfible to intenfe light. . The 
vays when refracted through a 
pritm, when. fufhciently vivid, 
produced certai 4iftinguithed ef- 
fects onthem., The red gave him 
a cifagreeable fenfation, which he 
compared to the touch of a faw, 
As the colours declined in vio- 
lence, the harfhnefs leflened, and 
the green afforded a fenfation that 
was highly pleafing to him, and 
which he defcribed, as convey- 
ing an idea fimilar to. that which 
he felt in running his hand ever 
{mooth polithed furfaces. Polifh- 


ed furfaces, meandering ftreams, 


and gentle declivities, were the — 


figures by which he exprefled his 
ideas of beauty. Rugged rocks, 
ircegular 
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200 A Hint to the. Ladies: 


irregular points, ane boifterous 


elements, furnifhed him with ex-» 


preffions for terror: and difguft. 
He excelled in the charms of con- 
verfation; was happy in his al- 
lufions to vifual objects; and dif 
courfed on the nature, beauty and 
compofition of coiours, with per- 
tinence and precifion. 

Dr. Moves, was a ftriking in- 
ftaiice of the, power the human 
foul poffeifes, of finding refources 
of fatisfaction, even under. the 
moft rigorous calamities. Though 
involved in ever during davknch, 
and excluded from the charming 
views of filent or animated nature, 
though dependent.on an under- 
taking for the means of his fub- 
fuftence, the fuccels of which was 
very precarious; in fhort, though 
deftitute of other fupport than his 


tegrity he fufpected, fill. Dy . 


Moyes was generally cheerful and 
appecentiy happy. Indeeditmat 


ord much pleafure tothe feel 
heart.to obferve this. hilarity ¢ 
temper. prevail, almoft univerfal. 
ly with the blind. , ‘Though cut 
aif from the ways.of men, and 
the contemplation of pa dh 
vine, they have this co ln 
they are exempt from. the. dif- 
cernment, and contagious influ 
ence of thofe painful emotions of 
the foul, that are vifible. on the 
countenance, and which, hy 
crify itfelf can fcarcely. conceal, 
‘This difpofition likewife may be 
confidered as an internal evidence 
of the native worth of the iy 
mind, that thus fupports its dig- 
nity and cheerfulnefs under. one 
of the fevereft misfortunes. that 


genius, and under the mercenary can poffibly befal us. 
proteftion of a perfon whefe in- 
ot RAD BERETA ITT 








A HINT TO THE. LADIES.—By Mt. Hayley... 


T was my good fortune to be 

prefent at an entertaining con- 
verfation between a lively mar: 
ried lady, not infenfible to the 
burthen of a numerous ‘family; 
whom I fhall call Euphrafa, and 
a very amiable, but rather elderly 
virgin, whom I fhall diftinguith 
by the name of Maranthe. 

After they had difcuffed with 
much good humour and vivacity 
the different comforts and trou- 
bles of their refpeétive conditions, 
* If you old maids,” faid Fuphra- 
fia, * had but a juft fenfe of all 
your advantages, you would be 
the moft fortunate of human crea- 
tures.” 

“No, indeed,” replied the ju- 
dicious and warm hearted Maran- 
the, “ the wife I confefs has her 
heavy load of anxieties, but the 
old maid is like a blafted tree in 


the middle of a wide common.” 

The force of this fimile, and 
the ‘pathetic’ tone with which it 
was uttered, by a women’ of 
great fenfibility, with a very’culti- 
vated mind, made a very deep 


impreffion both on my imagina- 
sai and my heart; aid I ‘va 
faid to myfelf, what can I do for 
this blafted tree? I cannot, in- 
deed, tranfplant and caufe it to 
bloffom, but I will at leaft en- 
deavour to raife a little fence a- 
round it which may take off in 
forne meafure, from its neglected 
appearance, and not fuffer the 


wild affefs, who wander near it, 


to kick and wound it, as they f 
frequently do in-the wanton gam 
bols of thezr aukward vivacity. * 

This gave rife to his celebrat d 


Effay on Old Maids. i 
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Life of Mr. Duval. 201 


if of the late Mr. Duvat, Superintendant of the Imperial Library and 
" Colleftion of Medals at Vienna. 


r ALENTINEJ AMERAIDuVAL 

was born in 1694, in the lit- 

tle village of Artonay, in Cham- 

e. Atthe age of ten years he 

loft his father; a poor labourer, 

who left: his wife in.a {tate of po- 

vertyjand burvnened with children, 

ata time when war and famine 
defolated France. 

In this ftate of poverty, the 
young Duval accuftomed himelf 
from his infancy to a rude life, 
andto the privation of almoit eve- 
ry neceflary. Mifery, far from 
extinguifhing the happy difpofi- 
tions with which he was. born, 
ferved'on the contrary to develope 
that mafculine courage which he 
retained to the laft moment of his 
life. He had fcarcely learned to 
read, when, at the age of twelve 
years, he entered into the fervice’ 
ofa peafant of the fame village, 
who appointed him to take care 
of his poultry. The: uniformity 
of fuch an employment did not 
agree with the natural vivacity of 
his difpofition, but he found the 
means of relieving it by his {ports 
and frolics,’ which attraéted about 
him all the boys of the. village. 
He prefided in their ammufements, 
invented new ones, and his jovi- 
ality and good-humour made him 
the delight of all his affociates. 

It was at the commencement of 
the fevere winter in 1709, that he 
quitted his native place, and tra- 
velled towards Lorraine; but af- 


» ter a few days journey he was 


feized by an exceffive cold, and 
even attacked by the fmall-pox. 
He muft have died but for the 
care ofa poor fhepherd in the en- 
Virons of the village of Monglat, 
whoplaced him ina ftable, or rather 
atheep-pen, and whofe poverty 
could fupply him with no other 
Vou. Y. No. 4. 


articles of fubfiftence than coar% 


bread and water, and no. other 
bed than a trufs of ftraw. The 
breath of the fheep foon difpelled 
his cold, and occafioned a perfii- 
ration thataflifted the diforder with 
which he was infe@ed. His her- 
rible deformity, which fcarcely 
left a trace of the human figure, 
did not’ prevent the. fheep front 
frequently vifiting him. 

“* As I had not the ftrength,” 
fays he, ‘to drive them away, 
they frequently took the liberty of 
licking my face; but the rough- 
nefs of their tongues made me 
experience the torments of Mar- 
fyas. I did all I could .to avoid 
thefe cruel careffes, as much on 
my own account, as from the ap- 
prehenfion that the venom with 
which my face was covered might 
be infeétious to thefe pooranimals, 
not knowing then that this poifon 
was the peculiar lot of beings of 
my own {pecies.” 

From the cares he received, aid- 
ed by the ftrength of his conftitu- 
tion, he recovered, and quitted his 
benefaétor to continue his route as 
far as Clezantine, avillage fituated 
on the borders of Lorraine, where 
he entered into the feryice of ano- 
ther fhepherd, with whom he re- 
mained two years; but taking a 
difguft to this kind of life, chance 
conduéted him to the hermitage 
of La Rochette, near Deneuvre. 
The Hermit, known by the name 
of brother Palemon, received him, 
made him partake his ruftic la- 
bours, and embrace his mode of 
life. 

The abode of Duval at La Ro- 
chette, was not of long duration; 
he faw himfelf obliged to refign 
his place to a Hermit fent to bro- 
ther Palemon by his fuperiors, 
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who, to confole him, gave him a 
letter of recommendation to the 
Hermits of St. Anne, at fome dif- 
tance from La Rochette, and a 
mile or two beyond Luneville. 

Our young reclufe, forced to 
abandon his retreat, felt the utmoft 
aftonifhment in pafling through 
Luneville, which was the firft 
town he had ever feen, and which 
he regarded as the centre of mag- 
nificence and pleafure. 

It was in the year 1713, that 
he arrived at the Hermitage of St. 
Anne. Its four folitary inhabi- 
tants received him with kindnefs, 
and entrutfted him with the care of 
fix cows, which ferved them for 
the culture of a piece ofarableland 
of about a dozen acres, the pro- 
duce of which, together with the 
milk and fruits of their little farm, 
were appropriated to their own 
fubfiftence, and to the diftribu- 
tion of charity. 

He had always difcovered an 
ardour for books, and greedily 
devoured all that fell in his way, 
whatever might be their fubjects. 
It was at St. Anne’s that he began 
to learn to write. . One of the old 
men traced for him, with a trem- 
bling and decrepit hand, the ele- 
ments of this ingenious art. So 
defective a edd ania produce 
but very wretched copies; by his 
zeal and ingenuity, however, he 
was foon able to write an indiffer- 
ent hand with tolerable readinefs. 

One day as he was employing 
himfelf, according to cuftom, in 
laying fnares for game, that he 
might be able to purchafe books 
and maps of geography, he per- 
ceived upon a tree in the foreft a 
large wild cat, whofe fparkling 
eyes and rich fur ftrongly excited 
his avarice. Refolved at all events 
to catch it, heclimbed the tree,and 
perceiving that the animal kept at 
the extremity of the branches to 
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avoid him, he cut a ftick in ordey 

to drive it from its ftation. He 
ve ita violent blow ontheh 

and it fell to the ground, but was 


‘ fo little injured as to be able to 


run away. Our Aédteon, enraged 
at the idea of lofing his prey, 
made a fimilar leap, purfued it, 
and preffed it fo clofely, that the 
animal, upon the point of being 
taken, took refuge in a hollow 
tree. Duval, redoubling his ar. 
dour, manceuvred fo well with his 
ftick at the bottom of the 
that the cat, finding itfelf warmly 
attacked, bolted from its retreat 
to make a new efcape, and threw 
itfelf directly in the arms of its 
enemy. He exerted all his ef- 
forts to fiifle the animal, which 
became furious to an excefs, and 
finding its head and fore-claws 
free, it faftened its talons and teeth 
to the head of our hero. Duval 
refolved not to let it efcape, and, 
in defiance of the pain he felt, he 
tore it by its hind feet from his 
head, which was as it were {calp- 
ed, and killed it againft a tree. 
Elate with his victory, he faftened 
the cat to his flick and returned 
home. His matters, feeing him 
covered with blood, were terri- 
fied; but he faid to them with 
the utmoft indifference, “ it isa 
mere trifle; be fo good as to wath 
my head with a little warm wine, 
and it-will foon be well: ané 
here,” fhewing the cat, “ heres 
my recompence.” Nothing cat 
better depict the firm and deter- 
mined character of this young re 
clufe, than his conduét in this lit- 
tle adventure. 

His perfevering zeal in. the 
chace, and the money he procur 
for his game, had already enabl 
him to make a fmall colleétion of 
books, when an unexpected occ? 
fion furnifhed him with the means 
of adding to it fome confiderable 
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works. Walking in the foreft 
one day in autumn, and ftriking 
the dry leaves before him, he per- 
ceived fomething fplendid on the 
ground, and, on taking it up, 
found it to be a gold feal, witha 
triple face well engraved on it. 
He went the following Sunday to 
Luneville, to intreat the vicar to 
publifh it in the church, that the 
perfon who had loft it might re- 
cover itagain by applying to him 
at the Hermitage. Some weeks 
after a man on horfeback of gen- 
teel appearance knocked at the 
gate of St. Anne’s, and afked for 
the Hermit’s boy.— Duval appear- 
ed.—** You have found a feal?” 
faid the ftranger to him.—‘* Yes, 
Sir.”—“ T will thank you for it; 
it belongsto me.” —** A moment’s 
patience; before I give it you, 
you will be fo good as to blazon 
your arms.””—** You are laughing 
at me, young man; you can fufe- 
ly know nothing of heraldry.”*— 
“ Be that as it may, Sir, you fhall 
not have the feal till you have 
blazoned your arms.” The gen- 
tleman,+ furprifed at the firm and 
decided tone of Duval, afked him 
a variety of queftions upon dif- 
ferent fubjects; and finding him 
equally informed in all, he de- 
{cribed his arms, and gave him 
two guineas as a recompence. 
Defirous of being better acquaint- 
ed with this young lad, he made 
him promife to come and break- 
faft with him at Luneville every 
holiday. Duval kept his word, 
and received a crown-piece at 
every vifit. 

The generofity of Mr. Fofter 
continued during his abode at 
Lunevelle, and he added to it his 
advice refpecting the choice of 


books and maps. The applica- 


tion of Duval, feconded by fuch 
a guide, could not fail of being 
attended with improvement, and 
he acquired a confiderable fhare 
of various kinds of knowledge. 

The number of his books had 
gradually increafed to four hun- 
dred volumes, but his wardrobe 
continued the fame. A  coarfe 
linen coat for fummer, and a 
woollen one for winter, with his 
wooden flives, conftituted nearly 
the whole of it. His frequent vi- 
fits at Luneville, the opulence and 
luxury that prevailed there, and 
the ftate of eafe he began to feel, 
did not tempt him to quit his firft 
fimplicity; and he would have 
confidered himfelf as guilty of rob- 
bery, if he had fpent a farthing 
of what was given him, or what 
he gained, for any other purpofe 
than to fatisfy his paffljon for ftudy 
and books. Economical to ex- 
cefs as to all phyfical wants, and 
prodigal in whatever could con- 
tribute to his inftruétion and ex~- 
tend his knowledge, his privations 
gave him no pain. In proportion 
as his mind ripened, and the circle 
of his ideas enlarged, he began to 
reflect unon his abject ftate. He 
felt that he was not in his proper 
place, and he wifhed to change it. 
From this inftant a fecret inquie- 
tude haunted him in his retreat, 
accompanied him in the foreff, 
and diftraéted him in the midft of 
his ftudies. ; 

Seated one day at the foot of a 
tree, abforbed in his reflections, 
and furrounded by maps of geo- 
graphy, which he examined with 
the moft eager attention, a gentle- 
man fuddenly approached him, 
and afked with an air of furprife, 
what he was doing —* Studying 
geography,”—faid he—“ And do 

you 


* Among other books Duval had fallen by chance upon the Elements of Heraldry 
by Father Meneftier. 


T It was Mr, Fofter, an Englishman of merit, who was then at Lunevilles 
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you underftand any thing of the 
fubjeét?"—** Moft affuredly; I 
never trouble myfelf about things 
I do not underitand.”—- And 
what place are you now feekine 
for?”—** I am trying to find the 
moft direét-way to Quebec.”— 
“ For what purpofer”—* That I 
might go there, and continue my 
ftudies in the Univerfity of that 
town.” *——** But why need you 
go for this purpofe’to the end of 
the world? ‘There are Univerfities 
nearer home, fuperior to that of 
Quebec; and if it will afford you 
any pleafure, I will point them 
out to you.” At this moment 
they were joined by a large reti- 
nue belonging tothe young princes 
of Lorraine, who were hunting in 
the foreft with Count Vidampi- 
ere and Baron Pfutfchner, their go- 
vernors. A variety of queftions 
were put to Duval, which he an- 
fwered with equal precifion and 
gobd-fenfe, and without being out 
of countenance. It wasat length 
propofed by Baron Pfutfchner and 
Count Vidampiere, the perfon 
who firft accofted him, that he 
fhould continue his ftudiesin form 
in the college of Jefuits of Pont-a- 
Mouijon. Duval felt the import- 
ance of this propofal, but detired 
time to confider of it; adding, 
that he valued his liberty, and 
would never quit his retreat with- 
out being fuge of preferving this 
precious gift of nature, ‘They 
difpelled his apprehenfions on this 
fubjedt, and Baron Pfutfchner 
promised to call upon him in a 
few days. 

The Baron kept his word, and 
came to inform him, that Leo- 
pold, Duke of Lorraine, would 
take him under his protection, 
and furnifh him with the means 
of purfuing and finifhing his fiu- 
dies. He invited him at the fame 


tr. Duval. 


time to go with him to court 
Luneville. Our young teduf 
was attached to the Hermitage 

and could not quit it without 
tears. | Having vowed an eternal 
gratitude to his benefactors, he fet 
off in ‘a chariot and fix with the 
baron. On his arrival at Lune. 
‘ville, He was prefented to: the 
Duke, who received him in the 
midit of a numerous court, whom 
this fingular event had contribut- 
ed to aflemble. He anfwered 
every queftion that was put to 
him without being confufed or at 
a lofs, notwithftanding the novel- 
ty of the fcene to him. Some li- 
dies having expreffed their furprife 
at the beauty of his teeth, he faid 
very ingenioufly, ‘ What, ladies, 
can there be aftonifhing in this? 
It is an advantage which I enjoy 
in common with all the canine 
fpecies.” The Duke, charmed 
with his fimplicity and his happy 
phyfiognomy, renewed his pro- 
mife of protection, and commutted 
the care of his eftablifhment atthe 
college of Pont-d-Mouflon, to 
Baron Pfatfchner. His books 
and effects were conveyed thither; 
he was clothed, and an anaual 
penfion afligned him. 

Duval’s natural tafte for ftudy, 
added to his defire of anfwering 
the expectations of his illuftrious 
patron, made him redouble his 
zeal. Hiftory, geography, and air 
tiquities, were the ftudies he pre 
ferred, and in which his new guides 
were peculiarly qualified to afl 
him. 

The fedentary life he now led 
being no longer balanced as here- 
tofore by frequent bodily exerciles 
his conititution foon felt the t& 
fect, ; 

His animal fpirits, heated by his 
clofe application and his fittings 
up, difordered his imagination : 

and 


* Ele had read in one of his boold of this Univerfity, which gave rife to his defire 
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and it was in this ftate that the ac- 
cidental fight of a young beauty 
kindled in his heart a fudden and 
yioleatlove. Fatigued by his re- 
peated ftruggtes with the moft im- 

uous of the human paffions, he 
read one day in St. Jerome, that 
hemlock was a certain cure for if. 
Charmed with this important dif- 
covery, he immediately procured 
a confiderable quantity of this 
herb, and eat it asa fallad. The 
imprudence nearly coft him his 
life. The poifon having chilled 
his blood and dried up his lungs, 
he was feized with a dangerous 
illnefs, the fatal effeéts of which 
were long felt by him. Weakened 
however, as he was by ill health, 
his ftudies were unremitted; con- 
ftantly attached to his books, he 
never quitted them but to breathe 
fometimes a pure air in the woods 
and forefts. Thefe folitary ram- 
bles recalled to bis mind the pafto- 
ral life he had led; and the remem- 
brance was fo pleafing, that they 
became to his death his favourite 
recreation. 

He continued alfo to find plea- 
fure in taking game, es well as in 
fifhing. Having one day obferved 
that there were eels in the ftream 
that flowed at the foot of the con- 
vent in which he refided, he con- 
trivedthe following means to catch 
them: He paffed a rod through 
one of the panes of the window, 
which he balanced on a pivot. 
To one end of the rod he fixed a 
line with a hook, and the other 
communicated to a bell that hung 
by his bed-fide in fuch a manner, 
that on the leaft motion of the 
rod the bell would ring and awake 
him. On hearing the bell one 
hignt, he leaped from his bed, ran 
to the window, and on drawing 
the line, he found himfelf fcarcely 
able to fupport the weight that 
hung to it. It was an enormous 
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eel, which the moment he was 


laying hold of it, efcaped from his 
hands, fell into the room, and 
became inftantly invifible, Having 
a long time fought for it to no 
purpofe, he at laft heard a great 
buflle in the bakehoufe under 
him. The eel, having found a 
hole in the floor, had tallen into 
the trough at the very moment 
the baker was kneading his dough. 
Terrified at feeing this creature 
writhe andtwift and flounce about 
in the tub, and fear magnifying 
the object ten-fold, the baker con- 
ceived that he faw the Devil him- 


felfin this enormous and fright- 


ful fhape. He took to his heels, 
fhrieking to fuch a degree as to 
alarm the whole convent. The 
reverend fathers ran from all fides, 
fome agitated themfelves by ter- 
ror, and others trying in vain to 
difcover the caufe of this fingular 
event. The enigma muft have 
remained inexplicable, if Duval 
had-not come to their fuccour. 

He lived two years in this houfe, 
and the improvement he made was 
fo great, that Duke Leopold as a 
recompenfe, and to give him an 
opportunity of ftill further pro- 
grefs, permitted him in 1713 to 
make a journey to Paris in his 
fuite. On his return the next 
year, the Duke appointed him his 
Librarian, and conferred on him 
the office of Profeflor of Hiftory 
in the Academy of Luneville. 

He fhortly after read public lec- 
tures on Hiftory and Antiquities: 
they were attended with the great- 
eft fuccefs, and frequented by a 
number of young Englifhmen, 
among whom was the immortal 
Chatham. Duval, ftruck with tle 
diftineuifhed air, 2s well as with 
the manly and fonorous voice of 
this young man, predicted more 
than once a part of his fate. The 
generofity of Duval’s pupils, -_ 
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to hisown economy, foonenabled 
him to fhew his gratitude to the 
Hermits of St. Anne. He formed 
the project of building this Her- 
mitage, the cradle of his fortune, 
anew; and of confecrating to it all 
his favings. - A handfome {quare 
building, with a chapel inthe mid- 
dle of it, and furrounded with a 
confiderable quantity of land, con- 
fifting of a garden, an orchard, a 
vineyard, a nurfery of the beft 
fruit-trees,and fome arable ground, 
were the refuilt of this generous in- 
tention. His principles of benefi- 
cence and humanity led him to 
render this inftitution ufeful to the 
public. The Hermits of St. Anne 
were ordered to furnifh gratuitout- 
ly, and at the diftance of three 
leagues round, the produceof their 
nurfery, and every kind of tree 
that fhould be demanded of them, 
and to every perfon without excep- 
tion. They were further obliged 
to go and plant them themfelves, 
if it were required, without ex- 
a€ting any reward, or even taking 
refrefhment, unlefs they found 
themfelves at too great a diftance 
from the Hermitage to return to 
dinner. 

Duval, occupied by his ftudies 
and the infpection of the Hermit- 
age of St. Anne, had fpent many 
years in perfect content, when an 
unexpected accident interrupted 
his felicity. Duke Leopold died 
in 1738; and his fon Francis ex- 
changed the Duchy of Lorraine 
for the Grand Duchy of Tufcany. 
King Staniflaus, the new poffeffor 
of Lorraine, ufed indeed the moft 
urgent entreaties to prevail on 
Duval to continue in the office of 
Yrofefior inthe Academy of Lune- 
ville, but his attachment to his 
old patron would not permit him 
to liften to the propofal. He went 
to Florence, where he was placed 
at the head of the ducal library, 


which was transferred thither 
Notwithftanding the charming}. 
mate of Italy, Lorraine, to which 
he had fo many reafons to be at. 
tached, did not ceafe to be theob. 
ject of his regret. His regret was 
confiderably increafed by his fepa. 
ration from the young Duke Fran. 
cis, who on his marriage with the 
heirefs of the Houfe of Auftria, 
was obliged of courfe to refide 
Vienna. ‘The {cience of M 
upon which Duval had already 
read lectures in Lorraine, became 
now his favourite amufement, and 
he was defirous of making a col- 
lection of ancient and modern 
coins. He was deeply engaged in 
this purfuit when the Emperor 
Francis, who had formed a fimilar 
defign, fent for him, that he might 
have the care and management of 
the collection. 

During his abode at Vienna it 
was cuftomary with him to wait 
upon the King after dinner. One 
day he quitted himabruptly, with- 
out waiting till/he fhould be dif- 
miffed, ** Where are you going!” 
faid the Prince.—+¢ To. hear Ga- 
brieli, Sire.”"-—*+ But. the fings fo 
wretchedly.”—* Let me entreat 
your Majefty nottofay thisaloud.” 
—‘** Why not?’-—* Becaufe it is 
of importance to your Majelly, 
that every one fhould believe what 
you fay; but in this no one will 
believe you.” The Abbe Marcy, 
who was prefent at this converla- 
tion, faid to him as they came out 
together, “* Do you know, Duval, 
that you have fpoken to the Em- 
peror a bold truth?”—* So much 
the better,” replied he; “ I hope 
he will profit by it.” In 1751 he 
was appointed Sub-Preceptor [0 
the Archduke Jofeph, the late 
Emperor; but he refufed this of 
fice, flattering as it was to vanity, 
and gave the reafons of his refulal 
in writing. He preferved cts! 
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thelefs the friendfhip of their Ma- 
jefties, and continued to receive 
new proofs of it. 

Once during the Carnival, the 
Queen laida bet with his Majetty, 
who piqued himfelf on being able 
to find out all the mafks, that fhe 
would give her arm at the ball to 
amatk that he fhould not difcover.' 
Duval, who had never been at a 
ball in his life, was entreated to 
wait upon the Maids of Honour, 
that he might be drefled for the 
occafion. He went and endea- 
voured toexcufe himfelf, alledging 
his extreme aukwardnefs, and en- 
tire ignorance how to conduct 
himfelf: but he was obliged to 
yield; and every thing being rea- 
dy, he was introduced to her Ma- 
jefty. The Emprefs gave him her 
arm; and afluming a tone of 
gaiety to encourage him, fhe faid 
among other things, as they went 
tothe ball, ‘* Well, Duval, I hope 
at leaft you will dance a minuet 
with me.”—“ I, Madam! I have 
learned in the woods no other 
dance than that of tumbling head 
over heals.” The Emprefs laugh- 
ed heartily at his reply, and pre- 
fently they arrived at the formi- 
dable aflembly-room. ‘The Em- 
peror, anxious to win his bet, 
was already there; but his efforts 
were vain to difcover the mafk, 
which, after two hours ftay, was 
fuffered to depart. The difguife 
of Duval, and the conftraint he 
experienced in fo great a croud, 
had made him very warm; and in 
returning from the ball he caught 
a violent cold, which, as he plea- 
jantly faid himfelf, preferved him 
from the danger of being elated 
with pride at the diftinétion con- 
ferred upon him. 

He was beloved by all the Im- 
perial Family; but from his ex- 
treme modefty he was fcarcely 
acquainted with the perfons of 


many individuals of it. The eldeft 
Arch-ducheffes pafling him one 
day without his appearing toknow 
them, the King of the Romans, 
who was a little behind them, 
and who perceived his abfence, 
afked him, if he knew thofe ladies ? 
“* No, Sir,” faid he ingenuoufly. 
—‘¢ | do not at all wonder at it,”® 
replied the Prince; * it is becaufe 
my fifters are not antiques.” 

A philofopher in the ftrié fenfe 
of the word, Duval thus lived, 
in the midft of luxury and human 
greatnefs, alifetruly paftoral, never 
deviating from his firft plan, and 
never more happy than inthe depth 
of his retreat. The perfon of 
whofe fociety he was moft fond, 
was Mademoifelle de Guttenberg, 
firft Femme de Chambre of the Em- 
prefs. She had a, cultivated un- 
deritanding, and a heart ever ready 
to compaflionate and relieve the 
fufferings of humanity. This cha- 
racter, perfectly analogous to his 


own, infpired him withthe greateft: 


confidence. He not only faw her 
regularly when at Court, but in 
the frequent abfences which fhe 
was obliged to make, he wrote to 
her very afliduoufly. A confider- 
able part of this correfpondence 
was found among the papers of the 
defunét, colleéted together and 
placed in order by himfelf. 

His health being again impaired 
by his clofe application to ftudy, he 
was advifed to take a fecond jour- 
ney to re-eftablifh it. He return- 
ed into France, and arrivedat Paris 
in 1752, where he found a num- 
ber of perfons who were defirous 
of fhewing him civilities and ren- 
dering his abode agreeable. The 
Abbé Lenglet du Frefnoy, M. du 
Frefne d’Aubigny, the Abbé Bar- 
thelemi, M. de Boze, M. Duclos, 
and Madame de Grafligny, were 
among the friends whofe fociety he 
cultivated moft. Notwithftand- 
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ing the diftraétions of this new 
kind of life, his friends at Vienna 
were not forgotten. Mademoifelle 
de Guttenberg frequently heard 
trom him; he affumed even in his 
corre{pondence with her the ftyle 
and manners of a petit-matire, and 
never wrote to her but upon rofe- 
coloured paper. 


On his return he paffed by Ar- 


tonay, his. native village. He 
purchafed his paternal cottage, 
which one of his fifters had fold 
from indigence; and having caufed 
it to be pulled down, he built on 
the {pot a folid and commodious 
houfe, which he made a prefent 
af to the community for the abode 
of the fchoolmafter of the village. 
His beneficence dittinguifhed itfelf 
alfo,in.a hamlet fituated near Arto- 
nay, where, finding thatthere were 
no wells, he had fome dug at his 
own expence. 
From his good conftitution, har- 
dened by fatigue, he lived to the 
age of 79 years without feeling the 
mfirmities of old age. In his 
eightieth. year he was allat once at- 
tacked with the gravel, which 
brought. him to the brink of the 
grave. In this painful ftate his 
philofophy gave him a fuperiority 
over common minds; a prey to 
the moft excruciating pains, his 
firmnefs and intrepidity were in- 
vincible, and he preferved all his 
prefence of mind. By the cares, 
however, of the Emprefs, his dif- 
order took a favourable turn, and 
he was fnatched from the arms of 
death; but in the following year 


Two Remarkable Occurrences. 


he was feized with a fever, deta 
fioned by indigeftion, which wex 
kened him every day, and fpeedily 
put an end to his exiftence, 

A few days before his death 
friend who attended him perceiy. 
ing a book in his hand, afked him 
what it was? ** M. de St, Lame 
bert’s Poem of the Seafons,” he 
replied. ‘ You are furprifed, per. 
haps, to feethe attentionof adyi 
man employed on a book of this 
nature. A book of devotion may 
be more fuitable to the ftate ip 
which I am; but tortured with 
pain, I cannot bear ferious read: 
ing. Befide, I have reflected with 
myfelf, and, having recapitulated 
with impartiality the actions of 
my life, I have found my inten- 
tions to have been upright.and 
good. As to faults that are in 
voluntary and infeparable from 
human weaknefs, God will (I 
know) pardon them, and I rely 
without .the fmalleft: apprehen- 
fion upon his e goodnefs.” 
This perfeét tranquillity of foul, 
the refult of innocence and can- 
dour, never quitted him. to his 
lateft breath. -He died November 
3, 17755 aged 1 years. Let his 
afhes eat din» peace; and may 
pofterity, the arbiter of true merit, 
never forget a man who, to raifé 
himfelf from the ftate of obfcurity 
and nothingnefsto which his birth 
feemed to have condemned him, 
opened himfelf a way, and over- 
came difficulties which the perfe- 
verance of genius alone were ca 
pable of furmounting. 
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Two Remarkable Occurrences in the Natural Hiftory of Conneéticut. 


ie uly, 1658, the frogs of an ar- 
tificial pond three miles {quare, 
and about five miles from Wind. 
ham, finding the water dried up 
left the place in a ‘body, and 
marched, or rather hopped, to. 


wards Winnomantic river. 

were under the neceflity of tak 
ing the road and going through 
the town, which. they entered 
about midnight. The bull-frogs 


were the leaders, and the. pipers 
oe least 
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followed without number. They 
filled a road forty yards wide for 
four miles in length, and were for 
feveral hours paifing through the 
town, unufually clamorous. The 
inhabitants were equally perplexed 
and frightened: fome expected 
to find an army of French and 
Indians; others feared an-earth- 
quake, and diffolution of nature. 
The confternation was univerfal, 
Old and young, male and female, 
fled naked from their beds with 
worfe fhriekings than thofe of the 
frogs. The event was fatal to 
feveral women. The men, after a 
flight of half a mile, in which the 
met with many broke fhins, find- 
ing no enemies in purfuit of them, 
made a halt, and fummoned re- 
folution enough to venture back 
to their wives and children; when 
they diftinétly heard from the ene- 
my’s camp, thefe words, Wigii, 
Helderkin, Dier, Tete. This latt 
they thought meant seas; and 
plucking up courage, they fent 
a triumvirate, to. capitulate with 
the fuppofed French:and Indians. 
Thefe three men approached (in 
their fhirts, and begged to Ipeak 
with the general; butat beivig dark, 
and no anfwer given,” they: were 
forely agus betwixt hope:and 
fear; and at length, however, they 
difcovered that the dreaded inimi- 
cal army was an army of thirfty 
frogs going to the river for a little 
water, 

In 1768, the inhabitants on 
Connecticut river were as much 
alarmed at an army of catterpillars, 
as thofe of Windham were at the 

; and no one found reafon 
to jeff at their fears. ‘Thofe worms 


came in one night, and covered 
the earth on both fides of thatriver, 
to an extent of three miles in front, 
and two in depth. They marched 
with great fpeed, and eat up every 
thing green for the {pace of 100 
miles, in fpite of rivers, ditches, 
fires, and the united effortsof 1000 
men. They were, in general, 
two inches long, had white bo- 
dies covered with thorns and red 
throats, When they had finifhed 
their work, they went down to 
the river Connecticut, where thev 
died, poifoning the waters until 
they were wathed into the fea. 
This calamity was imputed by 
fome to the vaft number of trees 
lying in the creeks, and to the cin- 
ders, fmoke, and fires made to 
confume the wafte wood, for three 
or four hundred miles up the coun~- 
try; while others thought it augu~ 
rated future evils firmilar to thofe 
in Egypt.--The inhabitants of 
the Verdmonts would unavoidably 
have perifhed by famine in confe- 
quence of the devaftation of thefe 
worm, had not a remarkable pro» 
videtiee filled the wildernefs with 
Wild pigeons, which were killed by 
itick as they fat on we branches 
of trees in fuch multitudes, that 
30,000 people lived on them for 
three weeks, If a natural caufe 
may be affigned for the coming of 
the frogs and catterpillars, yet the 
vifit of the pigeons to a wildernefs 
in Auguft has been neceffarily af- 
cribed to an interpofition of in- 
finite power and goodnefs. Hap- 
py will it be for America, if the 
{miliny srovidenceof Heaven pro- 
duces gratitude, repentance, and 
cbedience amongft her children! 








RITE DOS BETA OF 
ANECDOTE. 
Juftice of the peace remark- 
ed to a clerzyman, who 
an elegant horfe, that he was. 
prouder than his mafter, Why, 
Vou. V. No. 4. 


really, Sir, retorted the parfon, 
fo many affés have been converted 
of late into Juftices, that I could 
not find one te ride upon. 
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Odjervations on the River Potowmac. 


The permanent feat of the government of the United. States. having been fired 


on the river Potowmac, by a folemn adt of the government—this river, 


the country about it, and particularly the fpot chofen for the feat of govern. 
ment, become objects of interefing enquiry, both at home and abroad— 
This confideration has drawn the following Obfervations from a perfon, 
svho, te a general knowledge of the Potowmiac, and its Dependencies, add; 
the advantage of having been long in a fituation, where he has had an 

portunity of obtaining the bef? information on the points mentioned in the 


fillowing fleets. 


OBSERVATIONS on the River PorowMac, the ADJACENT COUNTRY, 
and the City of WASHINGTON. 


HE river Potowmac forms a 

junction with the bay of 
Chefapeak, one hundred and fifty 
miles from the fea. From thence 
to the head of tide-water is about 
one hundred and fixty miles. 

‘¢ Phis river is feven and an 
half miles wide at its mouth; 
four and an half at Nomony-bay ; 
three at Aquier; one and an half 
at Hollowing-point; one and a 
quarter at Alexandria; and’ the 
fame from thence to the city of 
Wathington, whichis within three 
miles of the head of tide-water.— 
Its foundings are feyen fathoms at 
the mouth; five at St. George’s- 
Ifland; four and an halfat Lower 
‘Matchodic; three at Servan’s- 
Point, andthe fame from thence 
to the city.”* 

From the capes of the Chefa- 
peak to the city of Wafhington, 
is upwards of three hundred miles ; 
but the navigation is eafy and 
perfectly fafe.t—A veflel oftwelve 
bundred hogfheads of tobacco has 
loaded at and failed from Alex- 
andria, and one of ‘feven hun- 
dred hogfheads at Georgetown, 
which is above the city. 

At the city the water rifes four 
feet in a common tide. 

From the city of Wathington 
to Cumberland, a flourithing 
town at the head of the river, is 


* Mr, Je Terfon’s Notes on Virginia. 
} Report of the commitree appointed by the merchants of Georgetown and 


Alexandria. 


about two hundred and thirty 
miles as the river runs. 

Early in life, General Wafhing- 
ton contemplated the opening of 
this river, ex tide-water to ifs 
fource, fo as to make it navigable 
for fuch veffels as were fuitable 
for carrying the produce of the 
country to the fhipping ports be. 
low. His public employments in 
the part of the country through 
which the Potowmac and its 
branches run, had given him a 
more complete knowledge of this 
river, than almoft any other man 
poffeffed at that time; and his 
mind was ftrongly impreffed with 
its future importance. But the 
period for undertaking a work of 
fuch magnitude had not yet a- 
rived. The country was then 
but fperfely inhabited—canals and 
locks but little underftood, a 
cially in America; and but few 
men of property were willing to 
engage in an undertaking, the cot 
of which they could not clearly 
calculate, and the profits of which 
were to many doubtful. General 
Wathington, however, kept the 
object fteadily in view, waiting U2- 
til time and circun:ftances fhould 
enable him to: bring it forward, 
with a profpeét of fuccefs. The 
war with Great-Britain took place 
about the time when the import: 
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Objervations on the River Potowmac. 


ance of this object began to be 
yaderftood, and a willingnefs to 
embark in it began to appear 
among men of property. Until 
the clofe of that war, nothing, 
however, could be attempted in 
the bufinefs. But no fooger had 
a happy termination of it enabled 
General Wathingtor to retire from 
his high public ftation, than he 
refumed this obje&t which had fo 
long before occupied his mind. 
He found gentlemen of the firft 
property and refpectability in the 
neighbourhood of the Potowmac, 
both in Virginia and Maryland, 
ready to engage in the enterprife. 
In the year 1784, a company was 
formed for the purpofe of remov- 
ing the obftruétions and opening 
the navigation of the river from 
its fource down to tide-water, and 
an.act of incorporation, pafled by 
the afflemblies of Virginia and 
Maryland, authorifing the com- 


pany to take the neceflary mea-° 


{ures for carrying into effect the 
objeéts for which they were in- 
corporated—and granting tothem, 
forever, the tolls which may arife 
therefrom; which tolls are fixed 
by the fame law that empowers 
the Company to undertakethe bu- 
finefs. ‘The {wm agreed upon to 
complete the navigation was fifty 
thoufand pounds frerling, divided 
into five hundred fhares, of one 
hundred pounds each, to be paid 
by fuch inftalments, and at fuch 
times, as the Dire@tors.of the Com- 
pany fhould find neceffary for the 
profecution of the work.: Ten 
years were allowed the Company 
to finith the bufinefs. 

lhe Company have profecuted 
their work with great fuccefs, and 
what is not common in under- 
takings of this nature, they will 
Complete it for fomething lefs 
than the fum fubfcribed. The rate 
@ toll being fixed, and knowing 
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with fome accuracy the quantity 
of produce that is now brought 
by land from thofe: parts of the 
country, which will, of courfe, 
throw the fame upon the river, 
they have a certainty of receiving, 
on the firft opening of the river, 
a handfome per centage on_ their 
capital, (even without calculating 
upon the articles which will be 
fentup the river,) andthe increafe 
will be almoft incredible. Thofe 
who beft know the circumftances 
of the country, and fome, whe 
are not among the moft fanguine 
with refpeét to the profits of this 
undertaking, have no doubt of 
the capital’s producing fifty per 
cent. annually, in lefs than ten 
years from the time of the toll’s 
commencing. 

The principal work in com- 
pleting the above navigation, is at 
the Great Falls, fourteen miles 
above the city of Wafhington—— 
atthe Little Falls, four miles above 


- the faid city, and in,clearing the 


river between thefe two falls. At 
the Great Falls, the water falls 72 
feet in one mile and an half, and 
at the Little Falls, 36 feet eight 
inches in about two miles. At 
the former, there vill be fix, and 
the latter, three locks. The locks, 
at the Little Falls, will be ‘finifhed 
this feafon, and fit for ufe; thofe 
at the Great Fa%ls are in forward- 
nefs, and, with the clearing the 
bed of the river between the two 
Falls, will be completed next year. 
This will finith the navigation of 
the main river, from Cumberland 
down to tide-water, and enable 
the company to receive the re- 
ward of their expence and labour. 


Boats, carrying from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred barrels 
of flour, already pafs from Cum- 
berland to the Great Falls; and 
many thoufand barrels of flour 


have aétually been brought in boats 
to, 
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212 Qbfervations on the River Potowmae. 


to the latter place during the pre- 
fent year. 

Befides the main river of the 
Potowmac, its numerous and ex- 
tenfive branches offer the profpect 
of tranfporting to the main river, 
and from thence to the fhipping 
ports, an immenfe quantity of 
produce. 

The following are the principal 
{treams which empty into the Po- 
towmac above tide-water, and the 
diftances to which they are navi- 
gable in their natural ftate, from 
their conflux with the Potowmac. 

Patterfon’s creek, which falls 
into the river ten miles below 
Cumberland, is navigable twenty 
miles above its mouth; the fouth 
branch, feventeen miles below 
Cumberland, is navigable one 
hundred miles; Cape-Capeon, 60 
miles below, is navigable 20 miles; 
Conogocheque, go miles below, is 
navigable 24 miles; Opecan, 125 
miles below, is navigable 25 miles 
from its mouth, and within a few 
miles of Winchefier, which, after 
Lancafter, is the largeft inland 
town in the United States. The 
Shannandoah, 130 miles below; 
runs into the country at right 
angles from the Potowmac, nearly 
200 miles, and the navigation of 
it, for 150 miles of that diftance, 
is but little interrupted; the chief 

obftruction is, where it enters the 
Potowmac; and, fo trifling is that, 
compared with the great advan: 
tages of this noble branch, that 
its removal and clearing other 
parts, will not coft more than 
twenty-five thoufand dollars. The 
Potowmac Company have already 
made a beginning on this work. 
The Monocofy, 150 miles below 
Cumberland, is navigable thirty 
milesabove its mouth. This branch 


* Report of the Committee a 
endria, which, being founded 
tors of the Potowihac Com 


is within two miles of Frederick, 
town, in Maryland, one of the 
largeft inland towns in the United 
States. * 

Thefe feveral ftreams, as wellay 
the main river, pafs through 4 
country not exceeded, in fertilj 
of foil and falubrity of air, by any 
‘in America, if any in the world; 
and few pats of America can boaft 
of being equally healthy with the 
banks of this river, and the adja. 
cent country. 

The number of inhabitants 
living in the feveral counties of 
Virginia and Maryland, border. 
ing upon the Potowmae or its 
branches, amount to upwards of 
three hundred thoufand, accord- 
ing to the cenfus taken by order 
of the general government, in the 
year 1791. They are all, or 
nearly fo, that not one fiftieth 
can be excepted, cultivators of the 
foil.. it is, therefore, eafy to con- 
ceive, that they muuft: fend an 
immenfe quantity of produce to 
the fhipping ports on the river 
But, ftill fo extenfive is the coun- 
try through which the Potowmac 
and its branches pafs, that it isyet 
but thinly fettled; its inhabitants 
are, however, very rapidly mul 
tiplying, as well by emigration as 
by the natural courfe of popula- 
tion. 

The productions of the coun 
try confift of wheat, tobacco, In- 
dian-corn or maize, rye, oats, po 
tatoes, beans, peas, and, i thort, 
of every article that the beft farm- 
ing-lands are capable of producing 
Hemp and flax are cultivated here, 
and yield larye quantities. 
land is rich in pafturage—moe 
parts of it admirably adapted to 
fheep; and-a heavy growth © 
timber, fit for fhip-building, I 


ppeinted by the merchants of Georgetown and Alex- 


on the actual obfervations made by order of the Dirct- 
pany, may be deemed authentic. 
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Objfervations ou the River Potowinat, 


telbas for every other purpofe, is 
found here. There is, near Cum- 
berland, and within ten or twelve 
miles of the river, a tract of coun- 
try that abounds with very large 
white-pine trees, fuitable for matts 
of fhips; forne of thefe trees are 
from five to fix feet in diameter, 
andrun up one hundred feet with- 
out a branch. 

Slate, marble, free-ftone of the 
redand grey Portland kind, and 
jron ore, are found in abundance 
onthe banks of the river. Several 
large iron-works are already efta- 
blithed, which furnifa bar-iron 
and caftings of an excellent qua« 
lity. Limeftone abounds every 
where. Of coal too, there is an 
inexhauftible quantity, near Cum- 
berland, laying on the banks of 
the river, and in other parts at 
no great diftance from it; frorn 
whence, in future, not enly ail 
the towns and manufaétories on 
the river may be fupplied, but it 
may become a capital article of 


a 

' There is inothe river 2 great 
plenty of very fine fith. Large 
quantities of fhad and herrings 
ure annually taken here, and ex- 
ported to the Weft-Indies. 

From the preceding obferva- 
tions, it is eafy to conceive that 
the commerce of this river cannot 
be inconfiderable: and a fingle 
view of the fituation npon which 
the city of Wafhington is laid out, 
points out that {pot as the moft 
eligible on the river for a large 
commercial town. 

, Thé city of Wathington lays 
in latitude 38° 53.—Itis fituated 
on the eaft fide of the Potowmac, 


about four miles below the head. 


of tide-water, and extends down 
the river nearly four miles, to an 
angle, which is formed | by the 
junction of the eaftern branch 
with the Potowmac; it then-runs 
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along the eaftern branch for more 
than two miles, Its general width 
is about one mile and three quar- 
ters. 

The eaftern branch affords one 


of the fineft harbours imaginable 


for fhips. It is more than a mile 
wide at its mouth, and holds nearly 
the faine width foralmoft the whole 
diftance to which the city extends 
upon it; it then narrows gradually 
to its head, which is about ten 
miles from its conflux with the 
Potowmac. The channel of this 
branch lays on the fide next the 
city ; it has in all parts of it, as 
far as the city extends, from twen- 
ty to thirty-five feet of water. 
Above the city, it is only navi- 
gable for {mall craft. “The chan- 
nel is generally fo near the city, 
that a wharf, extended forty or fif- 
ty feet from the bank, will have 
water enough for the largeft fhips 
tocome up, and difcharge or re- 
ceive their cargoes. The land on 
each fide of the branch is fuffici- 
ently high to fecure fhipping from 
any wind that blows; and-ene ve- 
ry important advantage which this 
branch has, asa harbour, over alt 
extenfive rivers which freeze and 
are liable to be broken up fudden~ 
lv by frefhes or land floods, is, 
that on account of the fhort dif- 
tance to which it extends into the 
land, no rapidity of current is ever 
occafioned by frefhes; and, while 
veflels in the main river, if they 
fhould happen to be caught there 
by the ice, are liable to receive 
injury, and are fometimes totally 
loft by it, thofe in the branch lay 
in perfect fecurity. It has alfo 
the advantage of being open fome 
days later in the winter and earlier 
in the fpring, than the main river 
at Georgetown, and the upper 
erts of the city. The river ge- 
nerally fhuts up about Chriftmas, 
and is open again the latter part 
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2r4 Objervations on the River Potowmac. 


of February, or very early in 
March. Sometimes there are only 
fhort interruptions by ice through 
the winter, and fometimes it hap- 
pens that it is not clofed fo as to 
prevent the navigation during the 
winter. 
winter. 

The main channel of the Po- 
towmac oppofite the city, running 
near the Virginia fhore, that part 
of the city which lays upon the 
Potowmac has only a fmall chan- 
nel, carrying from eight to twelve 
feet of water, until you come 
within about three quarters of a 
mile of Georgetown, when the 
channel turning between Mafon’s 
iftand and the city, gives a depth 
of water from twenty to thirty feet 
clofe in withthe fhore of the city. 
This renders the water lots with- 
in that fmall fpace very valuable; 
for any fhips that come up the 
river may here lay within twenty 
yards of the city, and the boats 
which bring the produce of the 
country down the river, may, at 
all times, come here deep loaded 
as they come down; whereas they 
could not go, thus loaded, down 
to the eaftern branch, unlefs in 
very fmooth weather. 

Before a particular defcription 
of the fpot, &c. on which the eity 
of Wafhington is laid out, be 
given, it may not be improper to 
note the conftitutional and legal 
erdund upon which the docation 
of the city is made. - 

The conftitution of the United 
States grants to Congrefs the 
power-“ to.exercife exclufive le- 
giflation in all cafes whatfoever, 
over fuch diftri& (not exceeding 
ten miles {quare) as may, by ceflion 
of particular ftates, and, the ac- 
ceptance of Congrefs, become the 
feat of the government of the 

t'nited States.” 

in conformity with the confii- 


This was the cafe laft 


tutional power, the following a6 
was paifed on the 16th of July, 


1799. 


An Act for efablifiing the Tempo. 
rary and Permanent Seat of Gy 
vernment of the United States, 


* Sect. rft.—Be it ena&ed by the 
Senate and Houfe of Reprefentatives 
of the United States of America in 
Congrefs affembled, That a diftri& 
of territory, not exceeding ten 
miles fquare, to be located, as 
hereafter direéted, on the river 
Potowmac, at fome place between 
the mouths of the eaftern branch 
and Conogocheque, be, and the 
fame is hereby accepted for the 
permanent feat of the government 
ef the United States: Provided ne- 
verthele/s, that the operations of 
the laws of the ftates, within fuch 
diftri&, fhall not be affeéted by 
this aceéptance, until the time fixe 
ed for the removal of the govern- 
ment thereto, and until Congerfs 
fhall otherwife by law provide. 

“ Seét. 2d.— And be it further en» 
aéted, That the Prefident of the 
United States be authorifed to ap- 
point, and by fupplying vacan- 
cies, happening from refufal to 
aét, or other caufes, to keep in 
appointment, as long as may bene- 
ceflary, three commiflioners, who, 
or any two of whom, fhall, under 
the direction of the Prefident, {ur- 
vey, and by proper metes and 


bounds, define ‘and limit a diftrié 


of territory, under the limitations 
above mentioned; and the dil- 
triét, fo defined, limited and lo- 
cated, fhall be deemed the diftrict 
accepted by this act for the per- 
manent feat of the government of 
the United States. 

“Seét. 3d— And be it enadted, 
That the faid Commiffioners, of 
any two of them, fhall have power 
to purchafe or accept fuch quan- 
uty of land, on the eaftern a 
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thefaid river, within the faid dif- 
tri@t, as the Prefident fhall deem 
proper for the ufe of the United 
States, aiid according to fuch plans 
as the Prefident fhall approve; the 
faid commiffioners, or any twe 
of them, fhall, prior to the firft 
Monday in December, in the 
year one thoufand eight hundred, 
provide fuitable buildings for the 
accommodation of Congrefs, and 
of the Prefident, and for the pub- 
lic offices of the government of 
the United States. 

“ Se&. 4th.— Ard be it enafied, 
That for defraying the expence of 
fuch purchafes and buildings, the 
Prefident of the United States be 
authorifed and requefted to accept 
grants of money. 

“ Seat. sth—And be it enadted, 
That prior to the firft Monday in 
December next, all offices attach- 
edto the feat of government of 
the United States, fhall be remov- 
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ed to, and. until the faid  firtt 
Monday in December, one thou- 
fand eight hundred, fhall remain 
at the city of Philadelphia, in the 
ftate. of Pennfylvania, at which 
place the feffion of Congrefs next 
enfuing the prefent fhall be held. 

 Se&. 6th—And be it enafed, 
That on the faid firft Monday ia 
December, in the year one thou- 
fand eight hundred, the feat of the 
government of the United States, 
fhall, bv virtue of this aét, be 
transferred tothe diftri€ and place 
aforefaid. And all offices, at- 
tached to the feat of government, 
fhall accordingly) be removed 
thereto by their refpective holders, 
and fhall, after the faid day, ceafe 
to be exercifed eliewhere; and 
that the neceflary expence of fuch 
removal fhall be defrayed out of 
the duties on impoit,and tonnage, 
of which a fufficient fum is here- 
by appropriated.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 
[From ‘* Edwards Hittory of the Weft-Indies.”"] 


AMAICA. is fitutated in the 

Atlantic ocean, about four 
thoufand miles fouth-weft of Eng- 
land, It has the ifland of Hifpa- 
niola, at the diftance of ‘thirty 
leagues to the eaft: the ifland of 
Cuba, about the fame diftance, 
tothe north: the gulph of Hon- 
duras to the weft ; and Carthage- 
na, on the great® continent of 
South-America, to the fouth, dif- 
tant 145 leasues. 

The center of Jamaica lies in 
about 1$° 12) north latitude, and 
in longitude about 76° 45, weft 
from London. From thefe data, 
the geoyraphical reader wiil per- 
ceive that the climate, although 
tempered: and greatly mitigated 
by various caufes, fome of which 
will be prefently explained, is 
extrernely hot, with little varia- 


tion from January to December 3. 
that the days and nights are nearly 
of equal duration; there being 
little more than two hours differ- 
ence between the longeft day and 
the fhorteft; that there is very 
little twilight; and finally, that 
when it is twelve o’clock at noon, 
in London, it is about feven in 
the morning in Jamaica, 

The general appearance of the 
country differs greatly from moft 
parts of Europe; yet the north 
and fouth fides of the ifland, which 
are feparated by a vatt chain of 
mountains, extending from eaft 
to weft, differ at the fame tine 
widely from eachother. W hen Co- 
lumbus firft difcovered Jamaica, 
he approached it on the northern 
fide; and beholding that part of 


the country which now ‘confti- 
tutes 
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tutes the parifh of St. Anne, was 
filled with delight and admira- 
tion at the novelty, variety, and 
beauty of the profpect. The 
whole of the fcenery is indeed fu- 
perlatively fine, nor can words 
alone (at leaft any that 1 can fe- 
lect) convey ajuft idea of it. A 
few leading particulars I may per- 
haps be able to’ point out, but 
their combinations are infinitely 
various, and to beunderitood mutt 
be feen. 

The country at a fmall dif- 
tance from the fhore rifes into 
hills, which are more remarkable 
for beauty than boldnefs; being 
all of gentle acclivity, and com- 
monly feparated from each other, 
by f{pacious vales and romantic 
inequalities; but they are feldom 
craggy, nor is the tranfition from 
the hills to the vallies oftentimes 
abrupt. In general, the hand of 
nature has rounded every hill to- 
wards the top with fingular felici- 
Pf The moft ftriking cirewm- 

ances attending thefe beautiful 
fwells, are the happy difpofition 
of the groves of pimento, with 
which moft-of them are fponta- 
neoully clothed, and the canfum- 
mate verdure of the turf under- 
neath, which is difcoverable in a 
thoufand openings, prefenting a 
charming pat to the deeper 
tints of the pimento. As this tree, 
which is no lefs remarkable for 
fragrancy than beauty, fuffers ao 
rival plant to flourifh within its 
fhade, thefe groves are not only 
clear of underwood, but even the 
grafs beneath is feldom huxuriant, 
The foil in general being a chalky 
marl, which produces a clofe and 

clean turf, as fmooth and even as 
the fineft Englith lawn, and in 
colour infinitely brighter, Over 
this beautiful furface, the pimento 
fpreads itfelf in. various compart- 
gents. none place, we behold 


Tfland of Fameica, 


extenfive groves, in another, » 
number of beautiful groups, eh 
of which crown the hills, while 
others are {cattered down the de. 
clivities. To enliven the {cene, 
and add perfection to beauty, the 
bounty ef nature has copioutly 
watered the whole diftri&. No 
partofthe Weft-Indies, that [have 
{een, abounds with fo many deli. 
cious ftreams. Every valley has its 
rivulet, and every hillits cafcade, 
In one point of view, where the 
rocks overhang the ocean, no lefs 
than eight tranfparent waterfalls 
are beheld in the fame moment, 
Thofe only who have been long 
at fea, can judge of the emotion 
which is felt by the thirfty voyager 
at fo enchanting a profpect. 
Such is the foreground of the 
picture. As the land rifes towards 
the center of the ifland, the eye, 
pafling over the beauties that I 
have recounted, is attraéted bya 
boundlefs amphitheatre of wood, 


Infuperable height of loftigft fhade, 
Cedar; and branching palm: 


an immenfity of foreft; the out- 
line of which melts into the diftant 
blue hills, and thefe again are loft 
in the clouds. 

On the fouthern fide of the 
ifland, the fcenery, as I have be- 
fore obierved, is of a different na- 
ture. Inthe landfcape we have 
treated of, the prevailing charac- 
teridtics are, variety and beauty: 
in that which remains, the- pre 
dominant features are grandeur 
and fablimity. . When J firft ap- 
proached this fide of the ifland by 
fea, and beheld, from afar, fuch 
of the ftupendous and roaring 
ridges of the blue mountains, 4 
the clouds here and there difclot- 
ed, the imagination, (forming 48 
indiftinét but awful idea of what 
Was concealed, by what was thus 
partially difplayed) was filled with 

admiration 
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Weft-Indies, if not, in them- 


sdmirition and wonder. ~¥et the 
fenfation which I felt was allied 
mther to tertor than delight. 
Though the profpeét before me 
wasin the higheft degree miagni- 
ficent, it feemed a fcene of mag- 
nificent defolation. The abrupt 
cipiece and inacceflible cliff, 
tod more the afpect of a chaos 
than a creation; or rather feemed 
to exhibit the effects of fome 
dreadful convulfien, which had 
laid nature in ruins. Appear- 
ances, however, improved as we 
approached : for amidft ten thou- 
fand bold features, too hard to be 
foftened by culture, many a fpot 
was foon difcovered where the 
hand of induftry had awakened 
life and fertility. With thefe 
Soe sop permet the flowing 
ine of the lower range of moun- 
tains (which now bégan to be vi- 
fille, crowned with woods of ma- 
jefic growth) combined to foften 
it rihece the ride folemnity of 
theloftiereminences; till atlength 
the favannas at the bottom met the 
fight’ Thefe are vaft plains, 
clothed chiefly with extenfive cane 
fields; difplaying, in all the pride 
ofcultivation, the verdure of {pring 
blended with the exuberance of 
aytumn, and bounded only by the 
ocran: on whofe bofom a new 
and ever-moving picture ftrikes 
the eye; for innumerable veffels 
ae difcovered in various direc- 
tions, fome crowding into, and 
others bearing away from, the 
bays and harbours with which the 
coaft is every where. indented. 
Such a profpe& of human inge- 
auity and induftry, employed in 
Oi ie tee fuperfluities of the 
World, for the produétions of 
the New, opens another, and I 
Pa add, an almoft untrodden 
for contemplation and _re- 
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felves ovjeéts, of perfect beauty, 
contribute greatly towards the 
beauty of general nature; and 
furely the inhabitants cannot re- 
fleét, but with the deepett fenfe of 
gratitude to Divine Providence, 
an the variety of climate, fo con- 
ducive to health, ferenity and 
pleafure, which thefe elevated 
regions afford them. On-this fub- 
jet I fpeak from aé¢tual experi- 
ence. In a maritime fituation, 
on the fultry plains of. the fouth 
fide, near the town of Kingfton, 
where I chiefly refided during the 
{pace of fourteen years, the gene- 
ral medium of heat during the 
hotteft months, (from June to 
November, both inclufive) was 
eighty degrees on Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. At a villa, eight 
miles diftant, in the highlands of 
Liguanea, the thermometer feldom 
rofe, in the hotteft part of the day, 
above feventy. Here then wasa 
difference of ten degrees in eight 
miles; and in the morning and 
evening the difference was much 
greater. At Cold Spring, the feat 
of Mr. Wallen, a yery high fitu- 
ation, fix miles further in the 
country, poflefled by a gentleman 
who has tafte to relifh its beauties 
and improve its productions, the 
general ftate of the thermometer, 
is from 55 to 65°. It has been ob- 
ferved fo low as 44°; fo that a 
fire there,even at noon day, is not 
only comfortable, but necefiary a 
great part of the year. It may 
be fuppofed, that a fudden tran- 
fition from the hot atmofphere of 
the plains, to the chill air of the 
higher regions, is commonly pro- 
duétive of mifchievous effects on 
the human frame; but this, pI be- 
lieve, is feldom the cafe, if the 
traveller, as prudence dictates, fets 
off at the dawn of the morning 
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fome meafure fhut) and-is cloath- 
ed fomewhat warmer than ufual. 
With thefe precautions, excur- 
fions into the uplands are always 
found fate, falubrious, and. de- 
lightful. I will obferve too, in 


. the words of an agreeable writer, 


that ** on the tops of high moun- 
tains, where the air is pure and 
refined, and where there is not 
that immenfe weight of grofs va- 
pours prefling upon the body, the 


Affecting Story of Mrs. Howe. 


mind acts with greater. freedom 
and all the Fradtiocs both of fou? 
and body, are performed in a 
fuperior manner.” I with I coulg 
add, with the fame author, that 
‘‘ the mindatthe fame time leaves 
all low and vulgar fentiments be. 
hind it, and in approaching the 
etherial. regions, fhakes off its 
earthly affections, and acquires 
fomething of celeftial purity |” 





AFFECTING STORY OF MRS. HOWE. 
[From Humphrey’s Life of General Putman. ] 


T the houfe of Col. Schuy- 
ler, Major Putnam became 
acquainted with Mrs. Howe, a fair 
captive, whofe hiftory would not 
be read without emotion, if it 
could be written ‘in the fame 
affeéting manner, in which I have 
often heard it told. She was 
ftill young and handfome herfelf, 
though fle had two daughters of 
marriageable age. Dittref, which 
had taken fomewhat from the ori- 
ginal redundancy of her bloom, 
and added a foftening palenefs to 
her cheeks, rendered her appear- 
ance the more engaging. Her 
face, that feemed to be formed 
from the affemblage of dimples 
andfimiles, was clouded with care. 
The natural fweetnefs was not, 
however, foured by defpondency 
and petulance; but chaftened by 
humility and refignation, ‘This 
mild daughter of forrow looked as 
if fhe had known the day of prof. 
perity, when ferenity and glad- 
nefs of foul were the intimates of 
her bofom. That day was 
and the once lively features Mh 
affumed a tender melanchol , 


which witneffed her ‘irreparable 


lofs. She needed not the cuftom- 
ary weeds of mourning, or the 
fallacious pageantry of woe to 
prove her widowed ffate,’ She 


was in that ftage of afflidion, 
when the excefs is fo far abated as 
to permit the fubjeét to be drawa 
into converfation without open- 
ing the wound afrefh. It is then 
rather a fource of pleafure than 
pain, to dwell upon the circum- 
{tances in narration. Every thing 
con{pired to make her ftory inte- 
refting. Her firft hufband had 
been killed and fcalped by the 
Indians fome years oH to B 
an unexpected affault in om 
upon fort Dummer, where the 
then happened to be prefent. with 
Mr. Howe, her fecond hufband, 
the favages carried the fort, mur- 
dered the greater part of the gar- 
rifon, mangled in death her huf- 
band, and Jed her away with fe- 
ven children into captivity. She 
was for fome months kept with 
them; and during their rambles 
fhe was frequently on the point 
of perifhing with hunger, and 4s 
often fubjetted to hardfhips feem- 
ingly intolerable to one of fo deli- 
cate a frame. Some time after 
the career of her miferies began, 
the Indians felefted a couple of 
their young men to marry her 


daughters. The fright and dif- 
guft which the intelligence of this 
intention occafioned to thefe poor: 


young creatures, added. infinitely 
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Affelting Story of Mrs. Howe. 


%o the forrows and —— of 
the frantic mother. 10 prevent 
thehated connection, all the acti- 
vity of female refource was called 
jnto exertion. She found an op- 
unity of conveying to the go- 
vernor a petition that her daugh- 
ters might be received into a con- 
vent for the fake of fecuring the 
falvation of their fouls. Happily 
the pious fraud fucceeded. | 
About the fame time the fa- 
vages ted, and carried off 
her other five children into diffe- 
rent tribes. She was ranfomed by 
an elderly French efficer, for 400 
livres. Of no avail were the cries 
ef this tender mother-—a mother 
defolated by the lofs of her chil- 
dren, who were thus torn from 
her fond embraces, and removed 
many hundred miles from each 
other, into the inmoft recefles of 
Canada. With them (could they 
have been kept ‘together) fhe 
would moft willingly have wan- 
dered to the extremities of the 
world, and accepted asa defire- 
able portion, the cruel let of fla- 
very for life; but fhe was preclud- 
ed from the fweet hope of ever 
beholding them again. The in- 
fafferable pang of parting, and the 
idea of eternal feparation, planted 
the arrows of defpair deep in her 
foul. Though all the world was 
but a defert, and all the inhabi- 
tants were then indifferent to her, 
yet the lovelinefs of her appear- 
ance in forrow had awakened af- 
feétions, which, in the aggrava- 
tions of her troubles, were to be- 
come a new fource of affliction. 
The officer, who had bought 
her of the Indians, had a fon who 
alfo held a commiffien and refid- 
ed with his father. During her 
continuance in the fame houfe, 
at St. John’s, the double attach- 
ment of the father and fon ren- 
ed her fituation | extremely 
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diftreffing. ‘It is true, the calm- 
nefs of age delighted to gaze ref- 
pectfully on her beauty, but the 
impetuofity of youth was fired to 
madnefs, by the fight of her 
charms. One day the fon, whofe 
attention had been long lavifhed 
on herin vain, finding her alone in 


a chamber, forcibly feized her 


hand, and declared that he would 
now fatiate the paflions which fhe 
had fo long refufed toindulge. She 
recurred to entreaties, ftruggles 
and tears, thofe prevalent female 
weapons, which the ditraéction of 
danger not lefs than promptnefs 
of genius is wont to fupply: 
while he, in the delirium of vex- 
ation and defire, fnatched a dag- 
ger and fwore he would put an 
end to her life if the perfifted to 
ftrugyle. Mrs. Howe, affuming the 
dignity of confcious virtue, teld 
him it was what fhe moft ardemly 
wifhed, and begged him to plunge 
the poiaard through her heart, 
fince the mutual importunities 
and jealoufies of fuch rivals had 
rendered her life, though inno- 
cent, more irkfome and infup- 
portable than :athitfelf. Struck 
with a momc .tary compunétion, 
he feemed to relent, and relax his 
hold—and fhe, availing herfelf of 
his irrefolution or abfence of 
mind, efcaped down ftairs. In 
her difordered ftate, fhe told the 
whole tranfaé&tion to his father, 
who direéted her in future to fleep 


in a {mall bed at the foot of that 


in which his wife lodged. The 
affair foon reached the governor’s 
ears, and the you 
fhortly afterwards, fent on a tour 
of duty to Detroit. This gave 
her a fhort refpite, but fhe dread- 
ed his return, and the humiliating 
infults for which fhe might be re- 
ferved. Her children too, were 
ever prefent to her melancholy 
mind. A ftranger, a widow, 2 

captive, 
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captive, fhe knew not where :to 
apply for relief; fhe had heard.of 
the name of Schuyler; fhe was 
yet to learn that it was only an- 
other appellation for the friendsof 
fuffering humanity. 7 

As that excellent.man. was’on 
his way from Quebec to the Jer- 
feys, under a parole for a, limited 
time, fhe came with feeble and 
trembling fteps to: him. The 
fame maternal paflion, which 
ometimes overcomes the timidi- 
ty of nature in the birds, when 
plundered, of their callow neft- 
lings, emboidened her, notwith- 
ftanding her native diffidence, to 
difclofe thole griefs which were 
ready ..to devour her in filence: 
while her delicate. afpect was 
heightened to’ a glowing bluth, 
for fear of offending by an inex- 
gufable importunity, or of tranf- 
grefiing the rules of propriety, by 
reprefenting herfelf as being an 
obje& of admiration; the told, 
with artlefs fimplicity,. all the fto- 
ry of her woes. Colonel Schuy- 
ler from that moment became her 
protector, and endeavoured to pro- 
cure her liberty. The perfon who 
purchafed her from the favages, 
unwilling to part with fo fair a 
purchafe, demanded a thoufand 
kvres as her ranfom. But Colo- 
nel Schuyler, on. his return to 
Quebec, obtained from the Go- 
vernor, an order, in confequence 


of which, Mrs...Howe was given 


upto him for four hundred livres. 
Nor did his a¢tive goodnefs reft, 
until every ong of her five fons 
was reftored to her. 

Bufinefs having made it necef- 
fary that Colonel Schuyler should 
precede. the prifoners who were 
exchanged, he recommended the 
fair captive to the prote@ion. of 
his friend Putnam. , She: had juft 
recovered from the meagles, when 
the party was preparing to fet of 


Affetting Story of Mrs. Howe. 


for New-England. By: this ting 
the young French officer had te. 
-turned, with his paffion rather ig. 
creafed than abated by abfence, 
‘He purfued her wherefoever the 
went, and,: although he coulj 
make no advancesin her affection, 
he feemed refolved by 
to carry his point. Mrs. Howe, 
terrified at his treatment, was ob. 
liged to keep conftantly near Ma- 
jor Putnam, who informed the 
young officer that he fhould pro. 
teét that lady at the rifque of his 
life. However, this amorous and 
rath lover, in whofe boiling veins 
fuch an agitation was excited, that 
while he was {peaking of her, the 
blood would gufh from his nof- 
trils, followed the prifoner to Lake 
Champlain; and when the boat 
in which the fair captive had em- 
barked,had pufhed from the fhore, 
he jumped into the lake and{wam 
after her, until it rowed out of 
fight. Whether he perifhed in 
this diftraéted ftate of mind, orre- 
turned to the fhore, is not known, 
. In the long march from capt- 
vity, through an inhofpitable wil- 
dernefs, encumbered with five 
fall children, fhe fuffered incre 
dible hardfhips. Though endowed 
with mafculine fortitude, fhe was 
extremely feminine in her ftrength, 
and muft have fainted in the way, 
had it not been for the afliftance 
of Major Putnam. There were’ 
thoufand good offices which the 
helpleffnefs of her conditian de- 
manded, and which the gentle- 
nefs of his nature delighted to 
perform. He aflifted in leading 
her little ones, and carrying them 
over the fwampy grounds, an 
runs of water, with which their 
courfe was frequently interfeéted. 
He mingled his own mefs with 
that of the widow and the father 
lefs, and affifted them in fupply- 
ing and, preparing their aaa 
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‘pon arriving within the fettle- 
ments, they experienced a. reci- 
regret at feparation, and 
‘were only confoled by the expec- 
‘ation of foon mingling in the 
embraces of their former acquaint- 
aftes and deareft connections. 
After the conqueft of Canada 
in'1760, fle’ made a journey to 
Quebec, in order to bring back 
her two daughters whom fhe had 
feftin'a convent. She fotiad one 
‘oftherfi married to a French: offi- 
cer; the other, having contra¢ted 
a great fondnefs for the religious 
fifterhood, with reluétance con- 
4ented to leave them and ‘return. 
A few years previous tothe war 


Extraéts From Gardenftone’s Memorandums. . ‘22 
‘between Great-Britain and Ame- 
‘rica, a queftion of fome confe- 


‘quence arofe refpeéting the title 
‘of the Jands in Hintdale, (the 


town in which Mrs. Howe refid- 
ed) infomuch that it was deemed 
expedient, that an agent fhould 
be fent to England ‘to advocate 


the claim of the town. It may be 


mentioned as a proof of the ac- 
knowledged fuperiority of the un- 
derftanding and addrefs of this 
‘ntlewoman, that fhe was uni- 
verfally defignated for the miffion. 
But the difpute was fortunately 
accommodated ‘to the fatisfaétion 
of the people, without their being 
obliged to makeufe of her talents. 








Extrads from Gardenftone’s 


E arrived at my favourite 

: hotel de Paye, in Lyons, 
where we foundevery thing agree- 
able as formerly.— We were hof- 
mec and‘ politely entertained 
y Monf. and Madam Faye, who 
was abfent during my former re- 
fidence here.—I never faw a finer 
women, yet her behaviour is fe- 
date, and her converfation ra- 
tional. In company with Mr. 
Faye, and another French gentle- 
man, we vifited the remarkable 
villa of Monf. Renier, receiver of 
the revenue of Lyons,——a perfon 
of great reputation and confider- 
able opulence.—This villa is fitu- 
ated about four miles weft from 
Lyons.—We paffed along the 
banks of the fmooth and gently 
flowing river Soane.—-Cefar, in 
his Commentaries, obferves, that 
we Cannot perceive which way it 
runs.—The profpects here, on 
both fides of the river, are delight-’ 
lly romantic and beautiful.— 
he numerous country feats, on 
the rifing and highly cultivated 
grounds, appear, with elegance 


Travelling Memorandums. 

Lyons, 234 May, 1787." 
fuperior to thofe in the neigh. 
bourhood of Marfeilles.—-T he vil- 
la, which we vifited, is efteemed 
the fineft and moft valuable of 


them all:—It coft the original 
owner, at leaft, two hundred thou. 


fand livres—After his death, a° 


fale became neceflary, and, about 
thirteen years ago, ‘the prefent 
proprietor purchafed it for forty 
thoufand livres.—-Such difpropor- 
tioned and lofing fales of their fine 
feats are, from various caufes, 
frequent, both here and at Ver- 
failles.—An Englifh lady of dif- 
tinction, Lady R s, lately 
made fuch a purchafein this neigh- 
bourhood where fhe now refides. 
The villa of Monf. Renier, is 
elegant, fpacious, and commodi- 
ous; the gardens are pleafantly 
laid out; and there are very plen- 
tiful ftreams of fine water, which 
flow conftantly from a pretty ad~ 
joining hill, and are fanciful 

formed into a great variety of caf- 
cades, fhowers, fountains, and 
jets d’eaux ;—which, however, di- 


minifled in the effect upon us, by 
our 
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our recent vifit and recollection 
of nature’s beauties at Vauclufe. 
25th May.—I was conducted to 
fee a rich cabinet of natural hif- 
tory which belongs to Monfieur 
Imbert, merchant.—It confifts of 
birds in good prefervation—mine- 
rals,—lava,—petrifactions, &c.— 
I particularly obferved, and ad- 
mired, a brilliant morfel of rock 
cryftal from Corfica—We alfo 
faw the fine mineralogical cabinet 
of Monfieur Le Camus, Directeur 
du grenier.—It is remarkable that 
fifth, particularly the trout, are ex- 
cellent in the impetuous river 
Rhone,—-and that they are much 
inferior in the flow and gentle 
Soane. 
28+h May.—Pentecoft is in this 

country a day of more feftivity 
and merriment than devotion.— 
Indeed, the policy, of Catholic 
Priefts has blended amufement in 
all the folemnities of their religi- 
on;—rich pontifical dreffes, pro- 
eeflions, mufic, &c. &c.—No 
theatrical dumb fhew was ever fo 
well contrived to entertain a gap~ 
in panies pate the exhibition 
of a grand mafs.—Si populus vudt 
det dasa. ct 

Surely the pleafure i 

Of ihe erry ts best ob $ 

So lookers on feel moft delight, 


Who leaft perceive the juggler’s flight 
And fill the lefs they Hin ot ei ; 


The more they admire the flight of hand. 


The above is a feleé& paflage fro 
Hudibras, which ‘th ple yi por 
into the mouths of common fpou- 
ters in poetry, and will pleafe 
| reader - ue 
irty or forty thoufand 

commonly affenble on pagan 
to enjoy a great variety of low en- 
tertainments and diverfions, in a 
pleafant {mall ifland near L ons, 
and in the river Soane.—J a 
ftrong defire to go with a party of 
good company, as fpetators of 


this tumultuous fhow,—but a J 
always am uneafy in mobs of 
kind, and as my health requires 
exercife and change of air, we 
this day fet out on our journey for 
Geneva, by a route through ftu. 
pendous, yet beautiful highlands, 
Still avoiding fatigue, we made 4 
fhort journey for the firft day, and 
put up ata poor village calledCor. 
don, where our entertainment 
was good, and our bill very mo. 
derate.—The environs, of . this 
place prefent a fingular, variety of 
nature’s moft. pleafant.fcenes, in 
glens, rocks, woods, and ftreams, 
29th May.—From here to §, 
Martin, Dutens fets down a ftage 
of three hours, though it meafures 
only feven miles.—We made it 
in little more than two hours. 
The hill of Cordon is very high, 
the afcent is gradual, and the road 
well made.—We had fix horfestill 
we reached the top of the hill,and 
then four returned.—We break- 
fafted at Le Coronne de. France, 
in the charming village of Nany 
tua, fituated on a fine extenfive 
lake, which is furrounded by high 
rocks, delightfully varied, wild 
and piéturefque.—When at Ly» 
ons, I got a card of introduction 
to Monf. le Comte de Douglas, 
and Monf. le Vifcomte his ne 
phew, who commonly refide here. 
he nephew was abfent on milix 
tary fervice—The Count is 4 
very old man.—T hough defcend- 
ed from a race of fome antiquity 
in France, he entertained us W 
the cordiality and kindnefs of a 
countryman, and talked warmly 
of his relation to our great Scots 
families, and of the honourable 
reception he met with from the 
Dukes of Douglas and Queentber- 
ry, &ef when he vifited Scotland 
above forty years ago.—We dined 
with him, and were regaled with 
trout from the lake, which are €x- 
cellent; 
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cellent, and preferred by many to 
the trout of Geneva.—The reft of 
our route to Geneva fo much re- 
fembles the objects we have paf- 
fed, that particular defcriptrons 
would be improper.—In ane 
mountains of prodigious height, 
could not perfuade the French 
ftilions of a propofition which 
thought very fimple and clear, 
that, if poffible, we fhould avoid 
afituation in which the danger 
may be fatal— The roads on thefe 
mountains are very well formed 
and fpacious;—-yet they never 
would, on my entreaties, drive on 
the fafe fide,—but obftinately kept 
along the very brink of moft 
dreadful precipices. I hadenough 
of the Belles horreures,and I vowed 
never to take this route again.— 
We faw the Rhone near its foun- 
tain, which is in Switzerland, and 
here it appears a pretty and fim- 
¢ rivulet ;—though in its courfe 
it grows, to deferve the epithet 
given it by Petrarch of the majef- 
tic Rhone-—For fix or feven 
leagues, before we arrive at Ge- 
neva, we pafs through a charm- 
ing, extenfive, and highly culti- 
vated plain.—Thefe objects, and 
the. pleafant change of rich paf- 
tures and enclofed fields, revived 
my fpirits.—The firft appearance 
Genoa ftruck me with uncom-' 
mon fenfations of furprife and joy. 
On this quarter, it is not vifible 
till the traveller approaches very 
near.—At once the whole beauti- 
ful city, the noble expanded lake, 
and the grand Glaciers, are dif- 
played in full view.—At the fame 
moment, I felt irrefiftibly a glow 
of enthufiaftic affe@tion and reve- 
rence to this illuftrious feat of re- 
ation and li .—Here we 


* arrived, 30th May, at the hotel 


Eceu, in the heart of the town. 
ve pay at the rate of three livres 
‘night for each apartment, and 


five livres for dinner.—Travellers 
generally refort to hotels, which 
are no doubt more agreeably fitu- 
ated on the lake, and without the 
town.—All the route from Lyons 
to Geneva is mountainous or paf- 
toral, yet we faw few mules or 
horfes.—The country labour and 
carriages are moftly performed by 
oxen of a middling fize, ftrong 
made, well fhaped, and of a light 
brown colour, refembling the 
Guernfey breed.—We got very 
good Burgundy at the inns, ex- 
cellent mutton, and my favourite 
articles of milk and butter in high 
perfection. . 

The trout and other fifth from 
the lake of Genoaaré excellent :— 
They are not only delicate to the 
palate, but light, and of eafy di- 
geftion;—yet the Nantua trouts 
are not inferior—The fifh is a 
luxury here, and often rifes to 
very high prices. 

1? Fune.—We find the environs 
of Geneva very agreeable, but the 
weather is cold, and the neigh- 
bouring hills are, at this moment, 
cdiiael and loaded with fnow, 
more than ever, I obferved in any 
part of Scotland at this feafon of 
the year. 

ad Fune.—T his day, with a pare 
ty moftly Britifh, I vifited Ferney, 
Voltaire’s feat and village, about 
fix miles from Geneva-—I was 
better pleafed with the ancient 
romantic retreat of Petrarch.—I 
imagine that he had more genius 
as a poet; and he certainly was as 
a man, a fuperior character.— 
Voltaire’s village is in a vifible 
ftate of decay.—I have experi- 
mental knowledge df the proper 
plan for founding and eftablifhnig 
an induftrious village.—Voltaire 
has either been ignorant of the 
beft meafures for fuch a fcheme, 
or unwilling to put them in prac- 
tice. They reckon about fix yon 
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dred inhabitants.—He lived for 
above twenty years on the fpot; 
fo he had fufficient time to have 
fettled them as a regular commu- 
nity, and in a ftate of fecurity 
from future oppreflion, without 
which no village or fociety can 

eatly profper.—A proprietorcan 

y no means raife the value of his 
land eftate fo effectually, as by 
granting perpetual independent 
fettlements to induftrious villa- 
gers.—I fuppofe this propofition 
will not be relifhed by the bulk 
of landlords.—Voltaire built all 
the houfes in this village, at his 
own expence, and gave the fettlers 
poffeffions for the firft fix years, 
without paving rent—In fact, 
during his life, he continued the 
poffeflions for very moderate rents, 
and was a moft indulgent, benefi- 
cent, popular landlord.—But, un- 
happily, he negleéted granting to 
the people permanent rights, and 
obtaining for them a regular in- 
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ftitution of government—The 
miferable confequence of this pres 
carious and dependant ftate, was 
experienced immediately after his 
death.—The villagers were left to 
the mercy of his niece, Mifs Dens 
ny, one of thofe notable ladies 
who judge by Hudibras’s maxim, 
«€ What's the worth of any thing, 
s¢ But as much money as ‘twill bring,” 
She exacted rents at the rate of 
eight per cent. of the money ex- 
pended in building,—by which 
fhe might raife an annual revenue 
of twenty thoufand livres.—She 
fold the houfe, with gardens, and 
great part of the land eftate.—She 
is not beloved, and the village is 
nearly in a ftate of defolation; fo 
that the rents are now hardly fuf- 
ficient to fupport the houfes in 
proper repair.—There was lately 
a report from Paris of her death.— 
Bonfires blazed in the village and 
neighbourhood, but they wert 
foon fadly undeceived. 
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Remarks on the Ufe and Abufe of Mufic, Se. as a Part of Modern Educatio, 
That old and antique fong we heard laft night, 
Methought it did relieve my paffion much, 
More than light airs, and recolleéted terms, 


Of thefe moft brifk and giddy-paced times. 


HE influence of Mufic over 

our affections is a truth ef- 
tablifhed both by facred and pro- 
fane hiftory, and confirmed by 
its conftant ufe in all religious 
rites where the paflions are moft 
deeply raiile ws | If this art has 
power to direct the emotions of 
the heart, does it not deferve our 
moft earneft attention to preferve 
its proper influence, and direét it 
to spa ga urpofes intended by 
the wi € an kind author of ail 
gees things? And this can only 
e done by preventing the art it- 
felf from being corrupted by the 
caprice and abfurdity of human 





Twelfth Night. 


frailty, and by direéting the pow- 
ers of its purity to affift us in the 
habits of virtue and religion. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that a man who has 
learned mufic from his youth, will 
ever after have a proper fenfe 
right and wrong, and an habitua 
perfuafion to decorum. Thiss 
undoubtedly true, if we confider 
the ancient manner of inculeat- 
ing the laws of their country, the 
great actions of heroes, the praifes 
of their deities, which were the 
fubjeéts of this art; not to mén- 
tion its mathematical principles 
which made a part of the 
education, and induced the ~~ 
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ferious enquiry, and led them 
fo noble truths. But I fear age- 
neral corruption has taken place, 
ind defaced all hopes of producing 
thefe good effects, if we confider 
the prefent ftate of this. art. The 
fame author has alfo told us, that 
the manners of any people are 
bet denoted by the prevailing 
ftate of the mufic of their coun- 
try; and this is esiome true; as 
the mind will always feek its re- 
pofe and delight in purfuits the 
moft fimiliar to its general ten- 
dency and direction. This re- 
flection leads us to confider the 
prefent ftate of mufic in our own 
country, and how far it may be 
made fubfervient to the ornamen- 
tal part of education; and at the 
fame time a means of inducingthe 
mind to the fober purfuits of vir- 
tue and religion, which ought to 
be the true intention of parents in 
forming the minds of their chil- 

n. 


Mufic is to be ynderftood as a 
powerful affiftant to fentimental 
expreflion (I {peak here of vocal 
mufic) which, by the power of its 
charms, enforces ous attention to 
fome particular fubject, adapted 
to fome natural paflion of man- 
Kind. Under fuch confiderations, 
we are ftrongly impreffed with 
the ideas of love, fear, pity, or 
fome other natural affection. But 
to produce the effects of nature, 
the means muft not be unnatural ; 
and to raife the ideas of certain 
pens the means fhould be con- 
Onant to the paffion itfelf, and 
confined within the fimple bounds 


Of nature. Ifthis be not thercafe 


in mufic, its true end is defeated, 
it ceafes to be an affiftant to fen- 
timental expreffion, and we ab- 
furdly admire its mere founds, 
rather than powerfully feel its pro- 
per effeéts. 


The prefent univerfal a 
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for this art, and the fafhion of 
making it a neceflary part of etlu- 
cation, induces me to confider it 
as relating to the fair fex more par- 


ticularly. Parents are naturally 
inclined to make their children 
partake of thofe amufements the 
moft prevailing and fafhionable. 
As mufic in this age comes under 
this denomination, it is no won- 
der we find every attention paid 
to this qualification, at the earlieft 
period of life. The moft eminent 
mafters are obtained; and much 
time and much expence beftowed 
to acquire this accomplifhment.. 
The fond parent, anxious to em- 
bellith the darling child, and ren- 
der her fit for polite company, 
compels her to perfeverance, with- 
out difcriminating the propenfity 
of her own nature, but vainly 
imagines, that a proficiency is 
certainly to be obtained in, pro- 
portion to the reputation of her 
inftructor. Under this delufion, 
the young lady is tog often brought 
into public company, and exhi- 
bits her performance, to the well- 
bred admiration and aftonifhment 
of the ignorant many, but to the 
filent pity of the judicious few. 
Here let us again call to mind the 
obfervation of Plutarch, and con- 
fider how far the manners ofa peo- 
ple are denoted by the ftyle of their 
mufic, The prefent ftate of dif- 
fipation in the fafhionable world, 
and the agitation of {pirits ever at- 
tendant on crouded affemblies and 
pleafurable purfuits, elevate the 
mind of tafte above the ftandard 
of fober thought. Every thing is 
fought which can affift the tempo- 
rary phrenzy, and nothing deem- 
ed worth our knowing, but how 
to forget ourfelves. “This unhap- 
py fituation renders the generality’ 
of our fafhionable people loft to 
any ferious examination of true 


or falfe impreffion, while they are 
indifcriminately 
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indifcriminately led to approve or 
¢ondemn whatever the multitude 
of fafhion eftablithes by its fanc- 
tion. Under this ftate it is that 
our mufic has become fo totally 
changed. It ismot now fought 
as a repofe ‘for the mind after its 
fatigues, but to fupport its tu- 
mults;—not to imprefs the de- 
lights of calm reafon, or prevail 
en us to liften to the charmer; but 
fhe muft leave the purity of her 
own nature, and by divefting her- 
felf of fimplicity, force ts to ad- 
mire, not feel, and yield: to afto- 
nifhment and abfurdity, inftead of 
chafte beauty and delight: Ina 
word, the imagination is now to 
be furprized, whilft the heart is 
totally negleéted—-Our compo- 
fitions are unnatural. An opera 
at beftisa ridiculous performance, 
but rendered much more fo by 
eur modern ftrange fpecies of 
compofition ; it is not iow confi- 
dered how to aid fenfe by expref- 
five found, but how to fet off the 
unnatural dimenfions of a voice. 
Every paflion is treated alike, and 
every fong extended to the utmoft 
limits of the finger’s mathematical 
powers. Our inftrumental per- 
formers are under the fame influ- 
ence; hard labour, and unhappy 
progrefs on the violoncello, have 
ccathaed it a rival to the tones of 
the violin, while this laftis reduced 
to the impotent fqueak of a danc- 
ing-mafter’s kitt. In fhort, our 
mufic muft now be made for the 
performer, ‘not the hearer; cor- 
rupted tafte has ftampt that mufic 
with dulnefs which does not make 
as ftare, and given the palm to 
fuch as cannever delight, or make 
us better. As mufic is thus di- 
vefted of its fimplicity, its diffi- 
culties are neceffarily increafed: 
end yet our children are to en- 
counter whatever is thought great 
ww a ftage finger, perhaps poffeffed 
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of uncommon talents; -whilft the 


vanity of ‘the parents never dif. 
tinguifhes, that by rendering a 
young lady thus’ great, fhe tog 
often becomes terrible, and jp. 
ftead of acquiring an accomplith. 
ment to delight her acquaintance 
on a vifit, or improve her owg 
heart in the hour of retiremen 

fhe facrifices at the altar of vanity, 
and too often becomes ridiculous, 
by-affecting to be thoroughly ac- 
complified. Young ladies have 
feldom time to acquire any tole. 
rable degree of modern execution 
in finging, yet by always attempt- 
ing what they hear applauded by 
the public, they fancy themfelves 
in poffeffion of what they think 
will render them admired, when 
too often the contrary is the un- 
happy confequence. The gtace- 
ful minuet is a neceffary addition 
to the education of a young lady, 
but the attitudes of a Figurante, or 
the diftortions of the Allemande, 


fit aukwardly on thofe who are 


not trained for the ftage. Since 
fuch inconveniences _arife in. the 
mode of acquiring this art as an 
ufeful accomplifhment, I would 
beg leave to fuggeft what methods 
appear moft probable for the molt 
ornamental as well as ufeful at- 


tainment of mufic. - Since mufic, 


is a language, it fhould be taught 
as fuch, and the {cholar proceed 
in a regular way to acquire fucha 
knowledge of notes, as may enable 
herto fing eafy, plain, fimple tunes 
by infpeétion, and not the artifi- 
cial manner of fpelling a fong by 
the keys of their harpfichord, 
This method always gives her a 
falfe intonation, as that _ inftru- 
ment at beft, (when tuned) is aa 
imperfect one. By proceeding i 
this regular method of learning t 
read founds, they will foon be able 
to fing an inward part in a duet 
or trio, and feel the powers of 

harmony 
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harmony when joined to fome 
pleafing melody. Much lefs time 
would be employed in obtaining 
a fufficient knowledge of mufical 
intervals to enable a daughter to 
fing at fight an eafy, affecting me- 
lody, or in fact, a concife real 
nine, than is beftewed on the un- 
meaning and extravagant fongs of 
our modern operas. But fuch is 
the prevalence of what is called 
tafte, that nothing is allowed to 
the {cholar but what is new, how- 
ever difficult to be attained, or 
however infignificant when per- 
formed. If the generality of man- 
kind would diveft themfelves of 
rejudice, and the dread of hav- 
inga vulgar tafte, we should not 
find them fo often undergoing the 
fatigue of liftening with dozing 
attention to what they are told is 
fine, but what with, all their en- 
deavours they cannot be brought 
to think agreeable. But high-bred 
tafle, like high-born pride, is 
fometimes obliged to obey the 
dictates of pure fimple nature, and 
enjoy a pleafure it dares not open- 
ly avow. In fpite of prejudice, 
we fometimes find thofe who ac- 
knowledge that their affeGions are 
ftolen by a fimple old fong, even 
when they are afhamed to be 
touched by fuch low and vulgar 
Productions. If finging has any 
power over our fouls, it muft arife 
rom its afiifting fentimental ex- 
preflion; if the mufic be too com- 
plicated, the fenfe is confounded, 
and the effect deftroyed. The 
true pathetic is only to be found 
in fimplicity. Take away the in- 
frumental accompaniments from 
@n opera fong, and who would 
with to hear the fong part? Asit 
1S not a real tune or pleafing me- 
Ody, it ceafes to exprefs any paf- 
fion, and becomes an aukward 
fucceffion of unnatural founds— 
fignifying nothing. It were to 
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be wifhed, that the mufical part 
of a lady’s education was fo far li- 


mited, as to enable her to fing per- . 


feétly fome plainfweet melodies in 
her own language, and obtain 
fuch a degree of knowledge as is 
requifite to take a part, as before 
obferved, in duets or trios; but 
thefe fhould be only in plain coun- 
terpoint, and the words of moral 
tendency at leaft; but rather, now 
and then, fuch as might awaken 
the mind to the fubhime.duties of 
praife and thankfgiving. I could 
wifh the harpfichord was no other- 
wife employed than by playing 
the harmony or thorough-bafs to 
thefe fimple airs, but never to play 
the fong part, as is generally done; 


and this acquifition might eafily. 


be made in a fhort time and with 
little pains, as the baffles of fimple 
airs are generally (or fhould be) 
very fimple themfelves, - How far 
more defireable fuch a degree of 


performance for our daughters, 


than’ their imperfect attempts of 
doing what ought never to be 
done! how far more delightful 
one ftrain of fuch mufic, than the 
elaborate pages of Italian operas, 
fraught with ennatural mufic and 
unafie@ing poetry! and how far 
more worthy the purfuit of ra- 
tional beings, to devote an hour 
ar two, even of the Sabbath, to 
fuch ificitements to virtue and re- 
ligion, rather than expofe our ac- 
complifhed fair-ones to the {neers 
of the critic andridicule of fiddlers, 
by conveying them from houfe to 
houfe, as prodigies of execution 
and tafte, when the utmoft of their 
performance is perhaps not quite 
difgufting,and the flattery ot their 
polite friends but ignorance and 
affe@ation. As to the ladies harp- 
fichord performance, they. often 
acquire a moft wonderful mecha- 
nical execution of moft difficult 


Jeffons; and here we leave them 
to 
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to their mafters, but with even in 
this department they were more 
confined to the real good compo- 
fitions of our beft mafters for that 
inftrument. In regard tothe choice 
of proper mufic for a lady to fing, 
I need only obferve, how many 
moft delightfulairs are to be found 
in the compofitions of the immor- 
tal Handel, of fo fimple and ex- 
quifite conftru€ion, as to excite 
every degree of pleafure and de- 
light the mind is capable of re- 
ceiving: I need not mention ma- 
ny others of our own countrymen, 
Purcel, Jackfon, Boyce, Arné, 
&c. and with refpeét to the excel- 
lence of our church mufic, no 
country has ever produced fo 
chafte, or fo pure and affecting 
compofitions of this kind in either 
one or more parts. As a fpecimen 
of the true dramatic mufical fim- 
plicity, let me mention the mufic 
in Macbeth, and Prince Arthur. 
1 mean not to exclude the Italian 
mufic from its due praife, but 
mutt obferve, that the French airs 
are fometimes extremely aukward, 
from the defeéts in that deteftable 
language, which muft often oc- 
cafion a falfe rhythmus from its 
double rhymes, and is therefore 
utterly unfit for mufical expreffion. 
If we examine the mufic of the laft 
century, or éven farther back, we 
fhall have goad reafon to believe, 
that the ladies were better mufici- 
ans than ours at prefent, notwith- 
ftanding our boafted improve- 
ments and refined tafte. It was 
then deemed a neceffary part of 
education to be able to fing their 
part at fight; and from the beau- 
tiful fimplicity of their compofi- 
tions, 1 make no doubt but the 
effect was equal to what could be 
wifhed for, and'that their man- 
ners alfo were as unaffected as the 
ftyle of their mufic. Let our 
daughters then be taught mufic 


fo as to underftand what they pers 
form, and perform no more thaq 
what falls within the eafy compafs 
of their execution ; nor ever at. 
tempt any thing but feleét pieces 
of familiar, eafy, fimple conftruc. 
tion, fuch as may delight the ea 
of their friends, and contribute to 
improve their own hearts by di. 
recting its influence to the proper 
objet. 

Having thus offered a few obfer. 
vations relative to the mode of ac- 
quiring a neceflary knowledge of 
mufic, and its ufeful as well as or- 
namental part, which it ought to 
make (under proper direétion) in 
the education of young ladies, I 
will venture to proceed, and of- 
fer to the gentlemen alfo, what are 
the proper means of rendering this 
divine art profitable, as well as 
pleafing to our own fex. The 
fame fate feems to attend us both 
in purfuing this art; our young 
gentlemen feldom becoming very 
agreeable performers, and hardly 
ever very ufeful ones, Their 
choice of eafy imperfe& inftru- 
ments occafions this complaint in 
2 great meafure; and when they 
undertake the violin or violoncel- 
lo, inftead of becoming ufeful 
performers in concert, and play- 
ing real good mufic, they are ne 
ver contented without rivalling 
the abfurd extravagancies of our 
modern executioners of mufic, 
and imitating the wonderful pow- 
ers of thofe who have unhappily 
reduced mufic to the narrow li- 
mits of three inches of the bow 
upon two inches of the firing. 
But I beg leave to lay before thele 


rivals for excellence a fource of 


real ufeful knowledge. As gen 
tlemen can hardly ever attain 4 
degree of practical excellence equal 
to the profeffors. I would beg 
them to take this method how 
exceed then in other peints, both 
wit 
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tively limited under the very fame 


withhonour and pleafure tothem- 
wes: Mufic is a fcience efta- 
plithed on the moft fublime parts 
of mathematical truths; its theory 
founded on the doétrine of pro- 

rtion, on the moft wonderful, 
though the moft fimple #nd few 
rinciples; the knowledge of 
which fills the enquiring mind 
with the moft tranfcendent plea- 
fure, and admiration of the wii- 
dom of the Créator, who ** hath 
filled all things with good.” As 
gentlemen fhould be fcholars alfo, 
and not ignorant of fuch a valua- 
ble part of learning as the fimple 
elements of plain geometry, and 
praétical arithmetic, I would re- 
commend them to read Doctor 
Holdér’s Treatife on the Princi- 


ples of Harmany; Mr. Stilling-’ 


fleet’sKemarks on Tartini’s works, 
and, if they have no objection to 
alittle Greek, they may look into 


Ptolemy, publifhed by Dr. Wal- 


lis, or the five Greek writers on 
mufic by Meibomius. This is 
the ftudy of mufic really as a fci- 
ence, and will much facilitate the 
knowledge of its practice, efpeci- 
ally as to thotough-bafs, and the 
if na of compofition. This 
§ the purfuit worthy a gentleman’s 
attention ; and this the knowledge 
which alone diftinguifhes the mu- 
fician from the fiddler, and the ar- 
chiteé from the bricklayer. With 
what pleafure do we find that the 
fame proportions which the Di- 
vine Author of Nature has efta- 
blithed for delighting the ear in 
mufic, are the fame with thofe 
which are beautiful to the eye in 
architecture! and Sir Ifaac New- 
ton has demonftrated, that the fe- 
Yen primary colours are refpec- 


proportions. How fimple the 
ceconomy of Nature, and how 
wonderful thefe difcoveries! that 
all beauty fhould be determined 
by one invariable rule and ordi- 
nance. I donot hereby preclude 
gentlemen from acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge of mufic; from 
what has been faid, I would mean 
to affift their purfuit, and increafe 
their pleafure, by thus ag | 
the fources of its derivation. 

would recommend to them a prac- 
tical knowledge of thorough-bafs, 
which I am well affured is much 
eafier for a gentleman to acquire 
than is generally imagined; or 
fuch a proficiency on the violon- 
cello, as will render him a ufeful 
performer in concerts of good mu- 
fic, or to accompany’a fong. Not 
to forget mentioning the tenor, 
which is eafily learnt fo far as to 
play in concerts of the old good 
authors; a juft performance of 
which part, to happily unite the 
harmony of the other inftruments, 
has as gooda claim to merit, and 
much better, than half the folo 
performers we. daily hear, and re- 
quires the good judgment of the 
plaver, though not his great exe- 
cution. Iam perfuaded that half 
the time beftowed by -gentlemen 
in the practice of very difficult, 
and confequently not very good 
mufic, would render them maf- 
ters of this art, even fo far as to 
read it as a language; a pleafure 
which thofe only experience who 
can look over a fcore of many 
parts, and, “ with the mind’s gar,” 
hear the different movements as 
perfectly ag if really performed. 

(To be continued.) 
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4n ADDRESS delivered at St. Paul's Church, (by requefR of the Gra, 
duates) at the late Medical Commencement, being the firft under Columbig 
College. By Witt1am PrrrSmita, Medic. et Mat. Med. Prof. 


HE various circumftances in 
which man is made capable 
by his all good Creator, to im- 
prove his fituation by his own 
exertions, furnifh matter of curious 
and delightful reflection, Com- 
pare the prefent cultivated flate of 
fociety with primitive barbarifm, 
and how comparatively elevated 
does he now appear on the fcale 
of being! While we trace his 
gradual improvement, a brighten- 
ing fyftem of order and harmony 
feems emerging from chaos and 
confufion. 

In the barbarous ftate, wild, ig- 

norant, rude, untraétable, and fe- 
rocious-—yet, when the beams of 
fcience break in upon him, he be- 
comes wife, humane, mild, fond 
of fubordination, government and 
laws. In his uncultivated condi- 
tion, fee him encompaffed round 
with dark forefts and impenetrable 
glooms, inhabiting the fmoaky 
hut, unacquainted with any fpe- 
cies of enjoyment except what is 
tenfual or incommon with beafts, 
his deadly aflociates. Even loft to 
what is fometimes called natural 
affection, his higheft gratification 
és found in devouring the half raw 
and bloody victims of his fury. 
Sce, he feeds on the flefh of men! 
Alas! poor human nature, of what 
artthou capable! Hail bleft fci- 
ence! from what haft thou con- 
ducted us? To what ftate are we 
yet to be conduéted? 

But behold, the myftic vail of 
favage ignorance is rent—ufeful 
arts gradually rife—the gloomy fo- 
reft vanifhes—its prowling deni- 
zens are driven back—earth yields 
up her copious treafures, and her 
furrowed bofom in the place of 


blood fupplies a more delicious re. 
paft. Jdark! the found of the 
Pipe and tabor evinces the foul 
of harmony; and in this progref- 
five improvement I mark the tear 
trembling over the bleating lamb 
in the eye of the fhepherd! 
Were we profeffedly to trace the 
improving happinefs of man, it 
would be neceflary to enumeratea 
vaft variety of inventions and dif- 
<overies upon which this more ef- 
fentially depends, than is obvious 
to common apprehenfion. We 
fhould mention in particular, the 
invention of letters, which fome 
have imagined were at firft in- 
fcribed by the finger of Deity it- 
felf ;—the difcovery of the metals 
and of their various ufes, fome 
being effentially neceflary to our 
moft ordinary conveniences, others 
ferving to facilitate the fart wy 4 
of property, and to fuperfede the 
aukwardnefs of barter;—the dif- 
covery of the magnetic needle, by 
which remoteft regions are con- 
netted, diftant nations rendered 
fubfervient to each other’s happi- 
nefs, and thy thore, bleft Colum- 
bia, made the feat of wifdom, free- 
dom and felicity ;—the invention 
or difcovery of glafs: previous to 
this the human mind, fo eafily 


tin@tured by furrounding objets, 


may have been depreffed by the 
affociating glooms of his dwelling; 
but now, cheerful light, feparated 
froin cold, moifture,and all noxious 
vapours, rejoices his habitation: 
glafs has epened the book of na 
ture: the minute, the exquifite, 
the vaft and the diftant of creation 
pour in, through this medium, 
pleafures rational and refined: new 
wonders break in upon uson every 
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fde;—the invention of printing, 
by which alone the whole face of 
fociety hath affumed a new afpect : 
every improvement in art or f{ci- 
eence is hereby quickly and uni- 
verfally made known, and fecured 
for ever from the ravages of Goths 
and Saracens. By this invention, 
the prefent fiate of mankind is 
made the daily topic of converfa- 
tion; we are made interefted in 
the concerns of foreign nations; 
and expanding benevolence and 
stilanthropy are cultivated in eve- 
ry breaft. It diffufes the know- 
ledge of focial and moral duty, it 
caufes the defpot to tremble, and 
it fecures. the rights of the free 
citizen. Detefted be that mifore- 
ant who fhall ever dare to impede 
its influence, or to violate the free- 
dora of the prefs! 

We might enumerate a long lift 
of mechanic inventions by which 
wleful arts are perfected, by each 
of which gratifications are multi- 
plied, labour lefiened, and the 
curfe, that man fhould gain his 
fubfiftence by the fweat of his 
brow, in a great meafure removed. 
Nor ought to pafs unnoticed the 
invention of the fine arts, mufic, 
feulptureand painting, fo grateful 
to thofe charaéteriftic powers of 
the human intelleét, tafte and 
imagination. 

Sciences, effential to the happi- 
nels of man, and which ftrongly 
mark his progreflive improvement, 
are ye unnoticed. Freed from 
the fetters of ignorance and fuper- 
ftition, they are only to be found 
in highly cultivated fociety. Re- 

Legiflation, and Medicine; 
thefe feverally teach us to guard 
againft or remove the various evils 
to which we are obnoxious as ma- 
terial, focial, or nroral beings. 
For the firft we are indebted to 
the immediate infpiration of hea- 
ven alone. Without this, man- 


kind, even in the moft favourable 
circumftances, feem totally inca- 
pable of its acquifition. In proof 
hereof, the ftate of fociety, vari- 
oufly modified and even highly 
cultivated, might be confidently 
appealed to. Ancient Egypt, Ai- 
fyria, Greece and Rome, and the 
prefent empire of China, furnifh,. 
in fucceflion, mortifying, but con- 
vincing evidence of the blindnefs. 
of the human mind to moral and 
theological truth. In the provi- 
dential government of the world, 
the entire dependence of man up- 
on heaven for this fource of his 
moft exalted pleafures, has beer 
ftudioufly taught Whether, in- 
deed, we are not indireétly indebt- 
ed to it for every other {pecies of 
ufeful knowledge, is a queftion, 
the affirmative to which admits of 
fubftantial fupport. 

Legiilation is a modern fcience, 
and {trongly marks the progrefs of 
human improvement. Men, itis 
true, have long been governed, 
and fo alfo have ihe beafts of the 
field; it is but recently, however, 
that they have learnt to legiflate 
fafely for themfelves. ‘The re- 
publican government, by fair nd 
complete reprefentation, although 
the impregnable tower of civil li- 
berty, is yet ftill confidered by 
many as an experiment. Long 
experience of the focial ftate, and 
the faithful records of hiftory, were 
neceflary to teach mankind the 
moft important truths on this fub- 
ject; how civil liberty is to be dif- 
tinguifhed from natural liberty; 


- how far individuals are to be truft- 


ed, and how far the fociety itfelf 
in its colleétive capacity; how far 
the legiflative, judiciary and exe- 
cutive powers of government are 
to be feparated; what rights muff 
be relinquifhed for the fecurity of 
thofe that are withheld; what are 


the equal rights of man; what au- 
thorities 
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HE various circumftances in 
which man is made capable 
by his all good Creator, to im- 
prove his fituation by his own 
exertions, furnifh matter of curious 
and delightful reflection. Com- 
pare the prefent cultivated ftate of 
fociety with primitive barbarifm, 
and how comparatively elevated 
does he now appear on the fcale 
of being! While we trace his 
gradual improvement, a brighten- 
ing fyftem of order and harmony 
feems emerging from chaos and 
confufion. :' 

In the barbarous ftate, wild, ig- 
norant, rude, untractable, and fe- 
rocious—yet, when the beams of 
fcience break in upon him, he be- 
comes wife, humane, mild, fond 
of fubordination, governmentand 
laws. In his uncultivated condi- 
tion, fee him encompaffed round 
with dark forefts and impenetrable 
glooms, inhabiting the fmoaky 
hut, unacquainted with any f{pe- 
cies of enjoyment except what is 
fenfual or incommon with beafts, 
his deadly affociates. Even loft to 
what is fometimes called natural 
affection, his higheft gratification 
és found in devouring the half raw 
and bloody victims of his fury. 
See, he feeds on the flefh of men! 
Alas! poor human nature, of what 
artthou capable! Hail bleft fci- 
ence! from what haft thou con- 
ducted us? To what ftate are we 
yet to be conduéted? 

But behold, the myftic vail of 
favage ignorance is rent—ufefyl 
arts gradually rife—the gloomy fo- 
reft vanifhes—its prowling deni- 
zens are driven back—earth yields 
up her copious treafures, and her 
furrowed bofom in the place of 


blood fupplies a more delicious re. 
paft. Jdark! the found of the 
pipe and tabor evinces the fou} 
of harmony; and in this progref- 
five improvement I mark the tear 
trembling over the bleating lamb 
in the eye of the fhepherd! 
Were we profeffedly to trace the 
improving happinefs of man, it 
would be neceflary to enumeratea 
vaft variety of inventions and dif- 
<overies upon which this more ef- 
fentially depends, than is obvious 
to common apprehenfion. We 
fhould mention in particular, the 
invention of letters, which fome 
have imagined were at firft in- 
fcribed by the finger of Deity ite 
felf ;—the difcovery of the metals 
and of their various ufes, fome 
being effentially neceflary to our 
moft ordinary conveniences, others 
ferving to facilitate the-exchange 
of property, and to fuperfede the 
aukwardnefs of barter;—the dif- 
covery of the magnetic needle, by 
which remoteft regions are con- 
netted, diftant nations rendered 
fubfervient to each other’s happi- 
nefs, and thy thore, bleft Colum- 
bia, made the feat of wifdom, free- 
dom and felicity ;—the invention 
or difcovery of glafs: previous to 
this the human mind, fo eafily 
tinétured by furrounding objects, 
may have been depreffed be 
affociating glooms of his dwelling; 


but now, cheerful light, feparated 


from cold,moifture,and all noxious 
vapours, rejoices his habitation: 
glafs has epened the book of na- 
ture: the minute, the exquifite, 
the vaft and the diftant of creation 
pour in, through this medium, 
pleafures rational and refined: new 
wonders break in upon uson every 
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kind, even in the moft favourable 
circumftances, feem totally inca- 
pable of its acquifition. In proot 
hereof, the ftate of fociety, vari- 
oufly modified and even highly 
cultivated, might be confidently 


fde;—the invention of printing, 
by which alone the whole face of 
fociety hath afflumed a new af{pect : 
every improvement in art or {ci- 
cence is hereby quickly and uni- 
verfally made known, and fecured 
for ever from the ravages of Goths 
and Saracens. By this invention, 
the prefent ftate of mankind is 
made the daily topic of converfa- 
tion; we are made interefted in 
the concerns of foreign nations; 
and expanding benevolence and 
philanthropy are cultivated in eve- 
ry breaft. It diffufes the know- 
ledge of focial and moral duty, it 
caufes the defpot to tremble, and 
it fecures_the rights of the free 
citizen. Detefted be that mifore- 
ant who fhall ever dare to impede 
its influence, or to violate the free- 
dom of the prefs! 

We might enumerate a long lift 
of mechanic inventions by which 
ufeful arts are perfected, by each 
of which gratifications are multi- 
plied, labour leffened, and the 
curfe, that man fhould gain his 
fubfiftence by the fweat of his 
brow, in a great meafure removed. 
Nor ought to pafs unnoticed the 
invention of the fine arts, mufic, 
feulptureand painting, fo grateful 
to thofe characteriftic powers of 
the human intelleét, tafte and 
imagination. 

Sciences, effential to the happi- 
nefs of man, and which ftrongly 
mark his progreflive improvement, 
we yet unnoticed. Freed from 
the fetters of ignorance and fuper- 
ftition, they are only to be found 
in highly cultivated fociety. Re- 
ligion, Legiflation, and Medicine; 
thefe feverally teach us to guard 
againft or remove the various evils 
to which we are obnoxious as ma- 
terial, focial, or nroral beings. 
For the firft we are indebted to 
the immediate infpiration of hea- 
ven alone. Without this, man- 


eB 


appealed to. Ancient Egypt, Ai- 
fyria, Greece and Rome, and the 
prefent empire of China, furnifh, 
in fucceflion, mortifying, but con- 
vincing evidence of the blindnefs. 
of the human mind to moral and 
theological truth. In the provi- 
dential government of the world, 
the entire dependence of man up- 
on heaven for this fource of his 
moft exalted pleafures, has beer 
ftudioufly taught—Whether, in- 
deed, we are not indireétly indebt- 


ed to it for every other {pecies of 


ufeful knowledge, is a queftion, 
the affirmative to which admits of 
fubftantial fupport. 

Legiflation is a modern fcience, 
and itrongly marks the progrefs of 
human improvement. Men, itis 
true, have long been governed, 
and {fo alfo have ihe beafts of the 
field; it is but recently, however, 
that they have learnt to legiflate 
fafely for themfelves. ‘The re- 
publican government, by fair» nd 
complete reprefentation, although 
the impregnable tower of civil li- 
berty, is yet ftill confidered by 
many as an experiment. Long 
experience of the focial ftate, and 
the faithful records of hiftory, were 
neceflary to teach mankind. the 
moft important truths on this fub- 
ject; how civil liberty is to be dif- 
tinguifhed from natural liberty; 


- how far individuals are to be truft- 


ed, and how far the fociety itfelf 
in its colleétive capacity; how far 
the legiflative, judiciary and exe- 
cutive powers of government are 
to be feparated; what rights muft 
be relinquifhed for the fecurity of 
thofe that are withheld; what are 


the equal rights of man; what au- 
thorities 
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thorities the good of a ftate re- 
quires to be lodged exclufively in 
its executive, and what provifions 
render this lodgement fafe; what 
dangers are to be apprehended 
from the luft of power, and from 
the luft of gold in rulers, and what 
from the licentioufnefs, the jea- 
loufy, the inftability or the fleep 
of the ruled; how far the energies 
of government may be relaxed, or 
adjufted to the ftate of information 
and manners in a community.— 
Were nations and individuals wifz, 
governments would be unnecefla- 
ry. But crimes will be multiplied 
while ignorance abounds; and 
when crimes are multiplied, felf- 
prefervation itfelf feels interefted 
to intruft the moft dangerous wea- 
pons into the protecting hand of 
overnment. Paffion is the off- 
pring of folly, and under her 
guidance, what ought to be ex- 
pected but party refentments, vi- 
ces, exceffes, fedition, violence,and 
blood-fhed? Enlightened, difpaf- 
fionate reafon ! thou aloneevolveft 
the germ of political happinefs, 
and canft fecure its fruit for ever. 
Thy morning beams elevate the 
mind to the capacity and enjoy- 
ment of freedom, reveal the de- 
ftructive pitfails of anarchy, and 
difclofe the baftile horrors of op- 
prefiion! Diffufe thy felicitating 
influences through all ranks of 
citizens, and make it ever the glory 
of America, the firft born amone 
the free nations of the world, that 
her political happinefs refts upon 
the immoveabie bafis of public 
wifdom and public virtue, 

But, in the vaft field of human 
knowledge, no object prefents it- 
felf, either to the man or to the 

hilofopher, more interefling than 
fedicine. Humanity feeks her 
aid to alleviate its moft poignant 
diftrefles; Wifdom beholds her 
difplaying the moft efficient opera. 
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tions of divine benevol 
ineffable defign! Bid 
As Medicine may be accounted 
one of the moft important; fo alfy 
it may be faid to be one of the lag 
difeovered among the varioys 
means which fecure or improve 
our focial bleflings. It is not wet 
three certturies fince Harvey, ' 
the difcovery of the blood’s circu. 
lation, may be faid to have given 
birth to Medicine asa fcience, If 
is true, that long before this pe. 
riod flourifhed our immortal Hip. 
pocrates; that great labour had 
been beftowed on our art by the 
moft ingenious men, arid that 
many ufeful facts were affiduoufly 
collected.» The ancients feem to 
have acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of many difeafes, and of the 
common operation of drugs; and 
yet, the few important truths thev 
have delivered are fo intermingled 
with miftakes, mifreprefentations 
and abfurdities, as render the pe- 
rufal of them hardly worth the 
trouble attending it. ‘Their prac- 
tice, fo obvioufly empirical or con- 
jectural, fo devoid of fixed fcien- 
tific principles, often fubjeéted the 
healing art to difgrace and ridicule. 
Medicine is indeed fo connected 
with and dependent on other bran- 
ches of philofophy, that it feems 
impoffible that, tilf lately, it fhould 
have arrived at any great degree of 
perfe@tion. Previous to the Har- 
vean period, it prefented a motiey 
mixture of pedantries, falfe expes 
rience, fuperftitious credulities, 
fanciful hypothefes, and a myfie- 
rious jargon. Nor is this to be 
aoaded at,, when we find the 
philofophy of thofe agesmiftaking 
the mere qualities of bodies or 
fubftances of the moft compound 
nature for elementary pron 78 
An example of the firft of thete we 
find in the radical heat, cold, mol 


fture and drynefs of the Galenifs: 





















ab example of the laft is Ari ftotle’s 
four elements; an error uncorrect- 
ed until lately, that Prieftley, La- 
voifier, Fourcroy, Bertholet,C hap- 
tal, and a band of French wor- 
thies, have penetrated the fecret 
fecefles of nature.—Perhaps we 
have now to lament the {ufpenfion 
of their interafting purfuits, War, 
that hell-born foe of human hap- 
pinefs, will doubtlefs manifeft 
there its deftructive influence. 
The tranquil emulation of philo- 
fophy muft yield to the call of 
public danger, and to the irrefifti- 
ble impulfes of patriotic ardour. 
We truft an all-controuling power 
will quickly arreft the ravages of 
nad ambition, nor fuffer it to blaft 
the waking expectation of the 
world} 

The method of improving na- 
tural philofophy by experiment 
alone, may be alfo called a modern 
difcovery. At the touch of this 
magic wand, the airy caftles of 
fancy are diflolved. By this dif- 
covery, two pillars have been ad- 
ded to the portico of our fabric, 
Whofe ample fupport was formerly 
unknown: a chemiftry which 
fairly analyzes bodies into their 
conitituent elements, without of- 
fering to us their new compounds, 
the mere creatures of the fire, as 
the products of the analyfis: a 
phyfiology which inftruétively ex- 
plains the feveral functions of the 
animal machine upon obvious 
philofophical principles. 

Tt ought not to occafion fur- 
prife, that Medicine fhould re- 
quire, for its right attainment, va- 
rious pre-requifites, with the moft 
extenfive inveftigation of the Laws 
of Nature. Let it be confidered, 
that the human body, their object, 
is one of the moft complicated in 
Creation, fearfully and wonderful- 
ly made. It is a mechanical en- 


Zine, fitted to perform an aftonith- 
Vou. V. No. 4. 
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ing complication of motion. It 
isan hydraulic machine, contain- 
ing and conveying fluids in ten 
thouland directions, but with the 
moft unerring and uniform regu- 
larity. In refpiration, it is a pneu- 


matic engine. Asa dioptric ma- 
chine, it receives the reflected 
light of furrounding bodies, and 
bears within itfelf their moft ex- 
quifite reprefentation. It is a che- 
mical machine, decompofing, re- 
compofing, preparing and modi- 
fying to its own ule the various 
elementary principles of natare. It 
is, as an electric machine, through 
allits parts pervaded by an ether, 
fubtle as light, which adheres to 
its glutinous bafe as the magnetic 
cether to its loadftone. It fupports 
alfo a confcious principle, the na- 
ture of which, as connected with 
its living principle, is an intereft- 
ing object of phyfical invettiga- 
tion, 

Such is this complicated ma- 
chine; and if the laws that regu 
late its various action are not pro 
perly underftood, in vain may we 
expect to heal its maladies. 

The healing art is fo connected 
with the deareft interefts of man- 
kind, that one would fuppofe it 
would meet prote¢tion in all coun- 
tries, were it from no other prin- 
ciple than that of felf-love. ‘Na- 
tions, however, are generally found 
attentive to the encouragement of 
Medicine only in proportion to 
their improvement in tafte and li- 
terature. The eftablifhment of 
{chools and feminaries of learning 
under the immediate patronage of 
government, may be.counted a- 
mong the moft inconteftible evi- 
dences of the progrefs of focial 
happinefs. Nor is Medicine in 
debt to mankind for this encou- 
ragement and protection. Phyfi- 
cians have remarkably diftinguith- 


ed themfelves in fuch countries by 
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their ufefulnefs in departments 
diftinét from the line of their pro- 
feffion. Many writers bear tefti- 
mony to their collective merit. 
Judge Blackftone, {peaking of the 
faculty of Great-Britain, compli- 
ments them as a clafs of citizens 
diftinguifhed in an eminent degree 
for their general knowledge. The 
names of Boyle, Boerhaave, Mead, 
Friend, Zimmerman, Gregory,and 
numberlefs others, will be for ever 
perpetuated on the annals of lite- 
rature ; 


*¢ Sweet to the earth and grateful to the 
fies.” 


The chriftian virtues, as well as 
literary taients of thefe and moft 
other eminent phyficians, ought 


alike to infpire our pride and emu- 
lation. 


Gentlemen Graduates, 


The profeffion you have cho- 
fen, like every other, has its pecu- 
liarly painful and pleafurable cir- 
cumftances. It often occafions 
the facrifice of domeftic and focial 
enjoyments, the rifque of health, 
and an anxious difquietude of 
mind: but to fave one valuable 
life, or to reftore one affeétionate 
family to joy, will repay the feeling 
heart an age of fufferine. Often 
has the phyfician to combat the 
prejudices of prefumptuous jeno- 
rance, the follies of caprice, “and 
the peevithnefs of anguith; but, 
in every fituation it is his duty to 
preferve the funthine and the calm 
of mild philofophy—to facrifice 
unfriendly emotions to the exalted 
pleafure of communicating happi- 
nefs and widening the {phere of his 
ufefulnefs. He will find the path 

of virtue ever beftrewed with the 
= to of mental fatisfaction, and 
mt y leading to the temple of 
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If it be true, that tenrptat} 
felf-intereft, sstibithon si ev 
are fometimes more particular! 
apt to miflead and injure phy. 
cians, it is alfo more cettain, thyt 
there is fomething in the fhudy and 
practice of Medicine peculiarly 
calculated to foften and Nutiahtie 
the man—to cure the philofopher 
of hafty and dogmatic opinions 
by the experimental convidon of 
error—to free the chriftian from 
prejudice and bigotry, and to cul. 
tivate, in the citizen of the world 
catholicifm and philanthropy, 
The infirmities, weaknefk 

’ es, and 
excellences of human nature pafs 
continually in review before him, 
and are prefented in their genuine 
colours. Friendfhip and gratitude 
unveil to him the deepeft fecrets, 
Approaching death difmantleseve. 
rv hypocrify. The beft of men 
difcover failings—the worft, un- 
expected virtues. Among all de- 
nominations, the fame fincerity of 
belief is manifefted—fears, equally 
ftrong, agitate the mind of guilt; 
hopes, equally enrapturing,fmooth 
the bed of diffolution. 

But, gentlemen, I fhall now 
only remark, that the manner in 
which you have requited your- 
felves is at once honourable to you 
and flattering to the Medical Pro- 
feffors of Columbia College. The 
handfome teftimonials you have 
given of medical information, 
while entitling you to the conf 
dence and attention of the public, 
yield alfo a pleafing prefage of the 
profperity of this inftitution. It 
profperity, we truft, will ever be 
in gee minds an interefting ob- 
jeét: it muft be fo to all who con- 
template with pleafure the a 
greflive happinefs of man. 
have feen learning flourifh even 
under monarchical governments; 
where tyranny, luxuy and pride, 


with a vile affectation of virtues 
they 
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they know not, pretend to be its the more legitimate proteétion of 
advocates andencouragers. What, a free, a wife, and a liberal peo- 
then, may not be hoped for from ple! 


GE TR BEM NRAT E.2e 








From a Pamphlet which has within thefe few days been publifhed in this City, 


entitled, 


he Revolution in France confidered in Refpeét to its 


Progrefs and Effects, —The fellowing are the Author's concluding 
R EB M‘A’R K S. 


ET it not be thought that the 
writer of thefe fheets is an 
enemy to liberty or a republican 
overnment. Such an opinion 
is wholly unfounded. The wri- 
ter isa native American; bornina 
an independent Republic. He 
imbibed a love of liberty with his 
firft ideas of government; he 
fought for the independence of 
his country; he wifhes to fee re- 
publican governments eftablifhed 
over the earth, upon the ruins of 
defpotifm. He has not, however, 
imbibed the modern philofophy, 
that rejects all ancient inflita. 
tions, civil, focial and religious, 
as the impofitions of fraud; the 
tyranny of cunning over ignor- 
ance, and of power over weak- 
nels. He is not yet convinced 
that men are capable of fuch per- 
fection on earth, as to regulate all 
their actions by moral reétitude, 
without the reftraints of religion 
and law. He does not believe, 
with the French Atheift, that the 
umiverfe is compofed folely of 
matter and motion, without a Su- 
preme Intelligence; nor that man 
is folely the creature of educa- 
tion. He believes that God, and 
hot education, gives man his paf- 
fions; and that the bufinefs of 
tion is to reftrain and direct 

the paffions to the purpofes of fo- 
cial happinefs. He believes that 
man will always have paflions— 
that thefe paffions will frequently 
urge him into vices—that reli- 
0n has an excellent effeét in re- 


prefling vices, in foftening the 
manners of men, and confoling 
them under the preflure of cala- 
mities. He believes, in fhort, that, 
notwithftanding all the fine philo- 
fophy of the modern reformers, 
a great part of mankind, ne- 
ceflitated to labour, and unaccuf- 
tomed to read, or to the civilities 
of refined life, will have rough 
paflions, that will always require 
the corrective force of law to 
prevent them from violating the 
rights of others; of courfe, he be- 
lieves government is neceflary in 
fociety; and that to render every 
man free, there muft be energy 
enough in the Executive to re- 
ftrain any man and any body of 
men from injuring the perfon or 
property of any individual in the 
fociety. But as many of the pre+ 
ceding remarks appear to be a fe- 
vere reprehenfion of the ruling 
party in France, it is neceflary to 
explain myfelf more freely on this 
fubject. 

The caufe of the French na- 
tion is the nobleft ever underta+ 
ken by men, It was neceflary; 
it was juft. The feudal and the 
papal fyftems were tyrannical in 
the extreme; they fettered and de- 
bafed the mind; they enflaved a 
@reat portion of Europe. Wiile 
the legiflators of France coafined 
themfelves to a correction of reaj 
evils, they were the moft refpect- 
able of reformers; they command- 
ed the attention, the applaufe and 


the admiration of furrounding nar 
tions. 
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tions. But when they defcended 
to legiflate upon mames, opinions 
and cufioms, that could have no in- 
fiuence upon liberty or focial 
rights, they became cantemptible 
and when faction took the lead, 
when a difference of opinion on 
the form of government proper 
for France, or a mere adherence 
to a folemn oath, became high 
treafon, punifhable with death, the 
triumphant faction infpired even 
the friends of the Revolution 
with difguft and horror. Liberty 
is the cry of thefe men, while with 
the grimace of a Cromwell, they 
depriveevery man who will not go 
all the lengths of sheir rafh meafures, 
of both séerty and life. A Free 
Republic is their perpetual cant; 
yet to eftablifh Meir own ideas of 
this free government, they have 
formed, and now exercife through- 
out France, a military arifocracy, 
the moft bloody and defpotic re- 
corded in hiftory. 

But, fay the friends of the Ja- 
cobins, * thisfeverity is abfolutely 
neceflary to accomplith the revo- 
lution.” No, this is not the 
truth. It is neceflary to accom- 
plith the views of the Jacobins; 
but a revolution was effeéted be- 
fore the Jacobins had formed 
themfelves into a confiftent body, 
and aflumed the fovereign fwav. 
This firft revolution did not pro- 
ceed far enough in dhanges of old 
inftitutions to fatisfy the atheifti- 
cal part of the new convention. 
This firft conftitution had abolith- 
ed the diftinétion of orders—it 
had {tripped the nobles and clergy 
of their titles and rank—it had 
{tripped the church ‘of her pot 
feflions——it had taken almoft all 
power from the King—but it had 
left untouched the two relics of 
monarchy moft odious to little 
minds, the name of king and his 


hereditary defcent. This furnith- 
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edthe violent members ofthe con. 
vention with a pretext for a fur. 
ther reform, in which, not royalty 
alone, for this isa matter of little 
confequence, but even the cuf. 
tomary modes of f{peech, and the 
fublime truths of chriftianity, have 
fallen equally a prey to the rege. 
nerating enthufiafm of thefe pro. 
found philofophers. 

What had /iberty and the rights 
of men to do with this fecond re. 
volution? If, on experiment, it 
had been found that the limited 
monarchy of the firft conftitution 
which, except its civil lift, had 
fcarcely the powers of the execu- 
tive of the United States, was pro- 
duétive of real evils and real dan- 
ger to the freedom of the govern- 
ment, the nation would have feen 
the danger, and by general con- 
fent, in a peaceable manner, and 
without the violence of party rage, 
monarchy would have been abo- 
lifhed. The progrefs of reafon, 
information and juft notions of 
government was ripening the na- 
tion faft for an event of this kind. 

But admit what the Jacobins 
will fay, that there was a neceflity 
for removing the King; that he 
was atraitor,and a plot was form- 
ing to replace the monarchy with 
all its prerogatives; and that there 
is a foundation for a fufpicion of 
this kind, no man can doubt; yet 
what fhall we fay to the trial and 
condemnation of the Briffotines? 
Briffot, Le Brun and their follows 
ers were the more moderate pat- 
ty, but unqueftionably republicans. 
So far as evidence againft them 
has appeared in the trials publith- 
ed, there is not an iota of prool 
to warrant the charge of treafon. 
Their great crime was, they were 

Sederalifts—they believed fo exten- 
five a country as France woul 
be beft governed by a conffitu- 
tion fimilar to that of — 
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each department* having a local 
legiflature to regulate the interior 

lice of the department, and all 
the departments confederated un- 
der a general government for the 
purpofe of regulating the great 
concerns of the nation. Whether 
right or wrong, this was a mere 
queftion of {fpeculation; and Brif- 
fot had precifely the fame right to 

lan, to urge, and if poflible, to 
eftablifh his fyftem, as Danton 
and Robefpiere had to eftablifh 
theirs. Each had the fame rights, 
the fame freedom of debate (or 
ought to have had) the fame pri- 
vilege of propofing forms of go- 
vernment, and the inviolability of 
the legiflative character ought to 
have afforded to each the fame 
protection. The outrages com- 
mitted upon this inviolability are 
the work ofdeteftable faction, that 
{courge of almoft every free go- 
vernment, and the difgrace of the 
French Revolution. The Brif- 
fotines were charged with “ con- 
fpiring again{t the unity and indi- 
wifibility of the Republic;” that 
18, againft a theoretical form of 
government; and all the other 
charges appear to be invented by 
the malice of party, as they are 
not fupported by any credible 
Proof whatever. But let us go 
farther and admit, what is pro- 
bably not true, that all thefe fa- 
crifices were neceflary; what fhall 
we fay to the impious attempts to 
exterminate every part of the 
Chrittian religion, and fubftitute 
Grecian Philofophy and atheifm 
as a nation’s creed? Is this alfo 
neceflary to maintam /iberty and a 
Sree government? What fhall we 
fay to the legiflature of a great na- 
tion, waging a ferious war, with 
mere names, pictures, drefs and fta- 
tues? Is this alfo neceflary to the 


* I fay, racw DEPARTMENT, but I do not know the ex 


wontempiated by the federalifts. 
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fupport of liberty ? There is fome- 
thing in this part of their legifla- 
tive proceedings that unites the 
littlenefs of boys with the barba- 
rity of Goths. 

Let us then feparate the men 
from the caufe; and while we de- 
teft the inftrument, let us admire 
and applaud the end to be accom- 
plifhed. We fee rofes growing 
among thorns, and we know a 
Judas, in betraying his Lord, was 
a vile inftrument of man’s re- 
demption. I am an old fafhioned 
believer ina divine intetligence, 
that fuperintends the affairs of this 
world, always producing order 
out of confufion. So far as the 
experience ofthreethoufand years, 
and the prefent knowledge of men, 
will furnifh data for reafoning on 
political fubjeéts, we may fafely 
conclude that theaffairs of France 
are in a ftate of vacillation, mov- 
ing from extreme to extreme, by 
the impulfe of violent caufes; and 
that in a few years thgfe caufes 
will be removed, the vibration will 
ceafe, and the legiflature, tracing 
back fome of the fteps of their 
predeceflors, will take the middle 
path in government, religion and 
morals, which hasever been found 
practicable and fafe. Jn medio tus 
tifimus ibis, is a maxim that never 
yet deceived the man, the /egi/lator, 
or the philofopher. Monarchy can 
never be reftored in France, until 
the people are exterminated. A 
republican government in fome 
fhape or other, will maintain its 
ground; and I truft and hope, the 
defeat of the combined powers 
will teach them the obfervance of 


ethe law of nations, that one 


power has no right to interfere 
with the government of its neigh- 


bour.” 
I would only fuggeft further, 
that 


tent of the fubdivifions 
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that the prefent war is weakening 
the feudal fyftem in Europe, and 
the whole fabric muft foon tum- 
ble to the ground. Auftria and 
Pruffia are exhaufting themfelves, 
and Ruflia is gaining ftrength. 
It is not impoflible that the Ruf- 
fian power may {wallow up the 
refidue of Poland; Pruffia and 
Auftria may fhare the fame fate ; 
and the Republicans of France 
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may hereafter prove the only bar. 
rier that can fuccefsfully refitt the 
arms of thofe modern Scythians, 
The ancient balance of power in 
Europe is evidently fuffering g 
material change; when that is de. 
ftroyed, a general convulfion mut 
fucceed, which may fhake every 
throne, and give a new afpet to 
the political horizon of Europe, 


a 


DEFINITION OF ARISTOCRACY.—From the fame. 


HERE is not a word in the 
Englifh or French language 
fo much bandied about by defign- 
ing men, and fo little underftood 
by their echoing agents, as the 
word ariftocrat. A few days ago, 
an honeft man, by no means the 
leaft informed, was afked if he 
knew the meaning of it; he re- 
plied, very ingenuoufly, “he did 
not underftand it, but he fuppofed 
it fome French word.” Yet this 
word is ufed with great effec to 
excite party prejudices. 

Arifiocracy in Europe denotes a 
diftinction of men, by birth, titles, 
property, oroffice. In America 
this diftin¢étion does not exift with 
refpect to hereditary titles or of- 
fice; nor with refpeét to dirth and 
property, any farther thanthe minds 
of men, from nature or habit, are 
inclined to pay more than ordinary 
refpect to perfons who are born of 
parents that havebeen diftinguith- 
ed for fomething eminent, and 
to perfons who have large eftates. 

rhis propenfity, whether natural 
or habitual, exifts—no man can 
deny it; and this is all Mr, Adams 
in his defence, means by the 
words well-born; an.ex refionthat 
has rung a thoufand A tt from 
New-Hampfhire to Georgia. Yet 
the very declaimers who fill our 
ears with a perpetual din on this 
fubject, are exemplifying the truth 


of this natural ariftocracy,in almoft 
every negociation of their lives, 
The moft noify Democrat in this 
country, who feafts upon the 
words diderty and equality, cannot 
put a fon apprentice to bufinefs, 
without fearching forarefpettable 
family to take him; nor marrya 
fon or daughter, without enquir- 
ing particularly into the family, 
connections and fortune of the 
propofed partner. It may be faid, 
this propenjity to pay refpect to fuch 
things is wrong and vitious—be 
it fo—the propenfity exifts—thele 
things are true—they cannot be 
contradicted. And Mr. Adams, 
inftead of advocating ariftocracy 
and its exclufive privileges, makes 
it a main point in his defence, to 
explain the nature and tendency 
of this principle in men, and to 
point out cautions and expedients 
for guarding againft its pernicious 
effects-in government. His la 
bours to check the fpirit of arif- 
tocracy in America, entitle him 
to the chara¢ter of a firm intellt- 
gent Republican. ‘ 
If the word ari/foeracy is appli- 
cable to any thing in America, It 
is to that perfonal influence which 
men derive from offices, the merit 
of eminent fervices, age, talents, 
wealth, education, virtue, or what- 
ever other circumftance attracts 
the attention of people. The dif- 
tinguifhing 
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fin mag 1 circumftances of no- 
bility in Europe, are hereditary 
titles, eftates and offices, which 
ive the pofteffor fome claims or 
rights above others. In _ this 
country, moft of the circumftan- 
tes whichcommand particular ref- 
pect are perfonal, accidental or 
acquired, and none of them give 
the poffeffor any claims or rights 
over his fellow citizens. Yet the 
circumftances which do actually 
ive this perfonal influence, which 
Sioet a kind of natural or cuf- 
fomary ariftocracy, exift univer- 
fally among men, favage or civiliz- 
ed, in every country, and under 
every form of government. The 
circumftances are either natural, 
or arife neceflarily out of the ftate 
of fociety. Helvetius and other 
profound philofophers may write 
as much as they pleafe, to prove 
man to be wholly the creature of 
his own making, the work of educa- 
tim ; but facts occur every hour 
to common obfervation, to prove 
the theory falfe. The difference 
of intellectual faculties in man is 
vifible almoft as foon as he is born, 
and is more early and more dif- 
tinétly marked than the difference 
of his features. And this natural 
difference of capacity originates a 
multitude of other differences in 
after-life, which create diffinéi- 
os; that is, they give rife to thofe 
circumftances of talents, wit, ad- 
drefs, property and office, towhich 
men invariably pay a kind of ref- 
pect. This refpe& gives perfon- 
al influence to the poffeffor, in 
fome circle, either {mall or great, 
and this perfonal influence is the na- 
tural artfocracy of men, in all 
Countries and in all governments. 
texifts among the native Indi- 
ans; it has exifted in every repub- 
lic on earth: from the Prefident 
of the United States, to the hum- 
apple-dealer at the corner of 


the Fly-market, every perfon en- 
joys a portion of this perfonal in- 
fluence among his particular ac- 
quaintance. It exifts in govern- 
ment, in churches, in towns, in 
parifhes, in private focieties and 
in families. 

‘It is this infenfible ariftocracy of 
opinion and refpeét that now 
forms the firmeft bond of union 
between the ftates.. The long and 
eminent fervices of our worthy 
Prefident have filled all hearts with 
gratitude and refpect; and by 
means of this gratitude and ret- 
peét, and the confidence they in- 
{pire in his talents and integrity, 
he has a greater influence in Ame- 
rica than any nobleman, perhaps 
than any prince in Europe. This 
refpect has hitherto reftrained the 
violence of parties: whatever be 
the difference of opinion on fub- 
jects of government, all parties 
agree to confide in the Prefident. 
This is the effe& of his perfonal 
influence; and not a refpect for 
the laws or conftitution of the 
United States. Americans rally 
round the man, rather than round 
the Executive authority of the uni- 
on. And it is a problem to be 
folved, after his leaving the oflice, 
what energy or force really exifts 
in the Executive authority itfelf. 

If my ideas of natural ariftocra- 
cy are juft, the, Prefideat of the 
United States is a moft influen- 
tial, and moft ufeful ariftocrat; 
and long may America enjoy the 
bleffings of fuch arifocracy? 

A fimilar perfonal influence 1s 
obfervable in other men. In eves 
ry ftate, in every town, there are 
fome, who, by theirtalents, wealth, 
addrefs or old age and wifdom, 
acquire and preferve a fuperior 
fhareof influence in their diftriéts. 
This influence may do good or 
hurt, as it is coupled with good or 


bad intentions. But that when 
confined 
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confined to fmall diftricts, as 
towns and parifhes, it has moft 
generally a good effect, there is 
no doubt. Anold retpected citi- 
zen has a thoufand opportunities 
of correcting the opinions, fettling 
the quarrels, and reftraining the 
paffions of his neighbours. This 
perfonal influence, in {mall dif- 
tricts, is moft remarkable in fome 
parts of New-England; wherever 
it exifts, peace and concord dif- 
tinguifh the neighbourhood; and 
where, by any accident, it does 
not exift, fociety is diftraéted with 
quarrels and parties, which pro- 
duce an uncommon depravity of 
morals. 

One remark further. The peo- 
ple who contend moft for éerty 
and equality, and who are mott 
alarmed at ariftocracy, are, in 
America, the greateft dupes of 
this ariftocracy of perfonal influ- 
ence. Federal men not only ref- 
pect the Prefident, but they make 
the conftitution and laws of the 
United States “their ftandard; at 
leaft they aim todo it. On the 
other hand, their oppofers rally 
round the ftandard of particular 
men. ‘There are certain leading 





men in the antifederal intereft; wh¢ 
have more abfolute authority over 
the opinions of that party, than js 
potleffed by any man in America, 
except the Prefident of the United 
States. As the ariftocracy of Ame. 
rica confifts in this perfonal infly. 
ence, the men, who in private af- 
fociations have the moft of this 
influence, are, in their fphere, the 
moft complete ariftocrats. And 
at this time, certain influential men 
in the democratic clubs, are the 
moft influential ariftocrats there are 
in America among private citi- 
zens. asia 

While this perfonal influence is 
governed by good motives, or li- 
mited to {mall diftricts, it is not 
dangerous, and may be ufeful. 
When it extends far, it may be 
ufeful or dangerous, according 
as it is directed by good or vis 
tious men. It is always to be 
watched—in public affairs, it is 
controuled by the laws; in clubs 
and private citizens, it has no re- 
ftraint but the confciences of men; 
and it is to be watched withdouble 
vigilance, as its danger is in pro- 
portion to its extent. 
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ACCOUNT of the CINNAMON TREE.—By the Abbe Ratnat. 


HE root of the tree that pro- 

duces the Cinnamon islarge, 
and divides into feveral branches, 
covered witha bark, which, on the 
outer fide, is of a greyifh brown, 
and on the inner, of a reddith'caft. 
The wood of this root is hard, 
white, and Kas no fmell. The 
body of the tree, which grows to 
the height of eight or ten toifes, 
is covered, as wellas the nume- 
rous branches, with a bark, which 
is firft green, and afterwards red, 
The leaf, if it were not longer 
and narrower, would not be much 


unlike that of the Laurel. When 


firft unfolded, it is of a flame co- 
lour, butafter it has been for fome 
time expofed to the air, and grows 
dry, it changes to a deep green on 
the upper furface, and to a lighter 
on the lower. The flowers are 
{mall and white, and grow pry 2 
bunches at the extremity of t 

branches; they have an agreeable 
fmell, fomething like that_of the 
lily of the valley. The fruit 
fhaped like an acorn, but is ot 
fo large. It is commonly mpe 2 
September. When boiled in Wa 
ter, it yields an oil which fwims 


at top, and takes fire. If left 19 
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cool, it hardens into a white fub- 
(tance, of which candles are made, 
which have an agreeable fmell, 
and are referved for the ufe of the 
king of Ceylon. No part of the 
tree that produces the cinnamon 
js valuable except the upper bark. 
The beft feafon for raifing and fe- 
parating it from the outer bark, 
which is grey and rugged, is 
the {pring, when the fap flows in 
the greateft_ abundance; It is 
cut into thin flices, and expofed 


to the fun, and curls up in dry- 
ing. , 
_ The old trees produce a coarfe 
kind of .cinnamon, which is in 
perfection only when the trees are 
not older than three or four years; 
When the trunk has been itripped 
of its bark, it receives no* further 
nourifhment; but the root is ftill 
alive, and continues to throw out 
frefh fhoots: Befides this, the fruit 
of the cinnamon tree contains a 
feed from which it is railed. 
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Friendly Hints relative to the Modern Praéice of Phyficians, 
{By an Old Patient. ] 








Et quorum pars magna fui. 


Notre credulité fait toute leur fcience. 


EN are never fuch dupes, as 
when they are ill, or fancy 
themfelves fo, Phyficians need 
not poffefs talents, or have much 
knowledge of their profeffion; it 
is fufficient if they have fkill and 
addrefs to captivate the under- 
ftanding of a few fafhionable but 
weak woinen, or if they write in 
quantity to fatisfy the avarice of 
apothecaries. 

Ladies of the dom ton muft have 
tonith phyficians, and tonifh phy- 
ficians are ufeful to give advice in 
more things than one. 

Women, efpecially old ones, 
are quacks. Thefe muft be hu- 
moured; by no means contradi¢t- 
ed, at leaft abruptly. Partly by 
gratifying their vanity, partly by 

urprifing them by divulging {ome 
hoitrums as wonderful arcana, 
thofe phyficians who have the 
moft knowledge of the world, and 
the beft talents for pleafing, will 
ingratiate themfelves into the good 
opinion of females, when men of 
profound learning, but aukward 
manners, will be neglefted. On 
thefe occafions the nurfes are in- 
titled to their thare of adulation. 
Vor. V. No, 4. 


Queque ipfe mifgrrima vidi, 


Vinci, 
Voltaire fur |"A@rologie, 

The fact is, that a cafe that re- 
quires great penetration does not 
occur once in a hundred inftan- 
ces; and nature being left to her- 
felf, a phyfician often acquires 
credit where no credit is due. 

The recommendation of a bro- 
ther phyfician is the moft fufpi- 
cious thing imaginable either for 
a confultation, or to prefcribe in 
the abfence of the family doctor, 
In the firft inftance, it is meant 
only as a cloak or a pretence to 
enlarge fees. In the fecond, a 
man recommends one who in his 
turn will recommend him; in 
like manner as the mafter of the 
Black Bear in one town will re- 
commend the publican of the 
White Bear in another. If the 
apothecary {peaks well of a doc~ 
tor, you may be fure that Galen 
will not be fparing to commend 
the drugs, and the great care.of 
the apothecary in preparing them. 

A London patient is fent to 
Tunbridge, Bath, or Briftol; but 
not till the whole Pharmacopeeia 
has been exhaufted. His phyfi- 
cian, at taking leave, gives him 


the name of a Dogter whois in 
league 
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league with him; and fuppofing 


him to have great vogue in the 
metropolis, he has more than one 
ally at thefe places—men who re- 
turn the compliment, when they 
have an opportunity. On fuch 
eccafions, the queftion cannot be 
too direét: To whom, Doétor, 
do you truft yourfelf? or to whofe 
care do you commit your wife 
aud children, when you with to 
preferve them? 

If money does not pafs by way 
of gratuity, (and God knows whe- 
ther fuch largefles have not been 
made to mem extremely avarici- 
ous,) the London A‘{culapius may 
be gratified in various ways; and 
if he is foelevated as to be fupe- 
rior to the recommendation of 
the poor country Doétor, bafkets 
of game, and the choiceft fith at 
Chriftmas time, are not uwunac- 
ceptable prefents to the Prefident 
or Cenfor of the College. For 
tlic Faculty are no enemies to high 
living; and repletion, fo danger- 
ous to their patients, is rendered 
harmilefs by their preventatives. 

Nationality ftayds a young Li- 
centiate in great ftead. A Scotch- 

aan fays of Sawney, “ that he is 
the braeft chiel that e’er ftndied 
phyfic at St. Andrew’s or Aber- 
deen;”” an frifhman prefers Pad- 
dy bred at Dublin or St. Omer’s ; 
whilff the fimpleton of an Eng. 
fifhman is gulled by both, and, to 
Shew his impartiality, fwallows every 
quack medicine that is advertifed; 
at one time tries Animal Magnet- 
ifm; at another, with the fame 
alacrity defcends into the Earth- 
bath, and afcends the Celeftial- 
bath. A feaman thinks the Navy 
the beft fchool for phyfic; the 
foldier an army hofpital. A Scotch 
diploma, conferred for a few 
pounds on a navy or army fur- 
geon, is moré than equivalent to 
the moit laborious and learned 
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education at Oxfordor Camby 
and to all the knowled e that can 
be obtained in chemiftry, in bo. 
tany, in anatomy, in the Materia 
Medica, both ancient and mo. 
dern. 

The greateft duperie is, that the 
lefs time and attention a noted 
phyfician can give to your cafe, 
the more he is to be paid, The 
phyfician in the greateft prac. 
tice in London, who tires three 
pair of horfes in a day, and who 
(befides diurnal vifits to great folks 
who pay him annual penfions to 
make it his intereft to prolong 
their miferable exiftence), {ees 
fixty occafional patients in,a day, 
and receives from many double 
fees, to tempt him to come again, 
and neglect thofe who pay him 
lefs.—I fay, fuch a luminary can 
allow only five minutes in his ra- 
pid courfe, whilft another, not ar- 
rived at a chariot, can beftow a 
great partof the day or nightto 
watch your diftemper, and give 
pow fome fmall chance for your 
ife, fuppofing drugs can fave you. 

Do what you can, the glorious 
uncertainty of phyfic is a prover, 
and will continue to baffle to the 
end of time the moft expert prac- 
titioners. The boldeft, therefore, 
are the moft fortunate; at leaff, 
the dead (as in the cafe of murder} 
can tell no tales. ; 

In. many refpects a phyfician 
muftmake his courtnot by filence, 
but by prying and telling all he 
knows. A {mall part of his fee's 
eftimated’a full confideration. for 
his advice, efpecially in chronic 
diforders; the greateft part is for 
the news he picks up and difpenfes, 
whether public or private. The 
fpirits,of a hypochondriac lady are 
wonderfully. revived. by a dofe of 
fcandal well:applied. Ais for the 
apothecary, whofe drugs bear n0 


proportion to the amount of - 
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pill, he likewife is paid for his tit- 
tle-tattle. 

A ftale trick ought te be men- 
tioned, that of a young phyfician 
being called out of company by a 
fervant or a porter, as if he was 
fent for in a great hurry by a pa- 
tient in the agony of death; when, 
alas! nobody has required his af- 
fiftance, or is likely to do fo. 

It remains that I offer an opi- 
nion concerning the prognoitics 
of a phyfician’s fkill. I fay, then, 
if you employ a man that fhews 
common fenfe and penetration in 
other matters, you have a chance 
of his poffefling a reafonable fhare 
of the learning to be acquired of 
the various feats of difeafes, and 
the hidden powers of medicine. 

“ Acute difeafes (faid Dr. Ba- 
thurft to Dr. Johnfon) cure them- 
felves; chronic difeafes are never 
cured,” 

“ Why, Doétor (faid Dr. John- 
fon one day to Dr. Laurence), you 
phyficians feem merely to be called 
in to fee your patients die, you do 
fo little.” 

“Why, Doctor (replied that 
learned and honeft phyfician), a 
phyfician who has done little for 
his patient, paffes in general a bet- 
ter night than when he has done 
much, however it may be with the 
fick perfon.” 

_“ Ars conjeCturalis experimen- 
tis nitens,” fays Celfus of the me- 
dical art ; and art indeed it is too 
often, aud not a fcience. “ Fiat 
experimentum in corpore ili,” 
faid one French phyfician to ano- 
ther, when poor Pafferot, the cele- 
brated French{cholar, was brought 
ito the hofpital of La Charite; 
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*“ Corpus non vile eft, Domini 
Doétitlimi, (replied the patient, to 
the aftonifhment of the two fons 
of /{culapius,) pro quo Chriftus 
ipfe non dedignatus eft mori.” 

Doétor Moore ufed to fay, that 
* at leaft two-thirds of a phyfici- 
an’s fees were’ for prefcribing to 
imaginary complaints.”—Among 
feveral inftances of this nature, 
he mentions one ofa clothier who 
after long drinking the Bath wa- 
ters, took it into his head to try 
the Briftol Hotwells. Previous, 
however, to his fetting off, he 
requefted his phyfician to favour 
him with a letter, ftating his cafe 
to any brother Galen. This done, 
the patient got into a chaife and 
fiarted. 

After proceeding about half 
way, he felt an itch to pry into 
the contents of the latter, when 
the following words prefented 
themfelves: ** Dear Sir, The bear- 
er is afat Wiltfhire elothier; make 
the moft of him.” Itis unnecefiary 
to add, that his cure was from 
that moment effected, as he or- 
dered the chaife to return, and 
immediately proceeded home. 

It has been faid, that of all men 
of letters who attach themfelves to 
any profeflion, none fo willingly 
quit their profeflional itudies to 
enter on other fubjeéts, as phyfi- 
cians. Why phyficians write fo 
little on their own art, is a quef- 
tion not eafily to be refolved, un- 
lefs we fuppofe that as they are 
better acquainted with it than 
other perfons, they are the beft 
able to judge of its futility. 

CARBO. 
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Meffis. Sworns, 


Hiftory. 


Jn your Magazine of yefierday appeared a little Hiftory, taken from the 
works of St. Euremont, of which you requefted a tranflation; though jong 
of your readers, who are more familiarly acquainted with the French lay. 
guage than myfelf, may undertake the tafk, yet in cafe no other tranflatioy 
frould offer, you are welcome to the following. fers 


April 2, 1794. 


HISTORY. 


A BUSSIERE was enamour- 

ed of a lady, handfome, 
young, rich, and of a refpectable 
family; and as their parents in- 
tended to unitethem, they indulg- 
ed their mutual paffion with the 
moft perfect tranquillity. The 
young lady being prefent at the 
marriage of a friend, was feen by 
a gentleman of excellent con- 
nexions, and immenfe riches. 
Struck with her accomplifhments 
and manners, he told his father, 
that’as he allowed him to chufe a 
wife for himfelf, he had founda 
perfon to whofe charms alone his 
heart could be fenfible, and he 
mentioned her name. His father, 
who was acquainted with the 
young lady’s, went to him, and 
demanded her for his fon; fo ad- 
vantageous a propofal was imme- 
diately accepted, and the articles 
were agreed on a few days after. 
No fooner was the bufinefs finith- 
ed, than the father of the lady 
fhewed her the articles, and in- 
formed her’ of his new engage: 
ments. Aclap of thunder could 
not have fhocked her more: and 
her father obferving her ftupefac- 
tion, left her without fayine anv 
thing moreon the fubjéét. Scarcely 
had fhe recovered her fenfes when 
fhe wrote the news to her lover 
which nearly occafioned his death. 
‘The next day her father returned 
and fignified his intentions with 
more firmnefs; and after urging 
many reafons of intereft and for. 
tune, to which fhe remained con- 


ftantly infenfible, he threatened to 
treat her with ali imaginable vio. 
lence if fhe refifted his will any 
nie At length, feeing the im. 
poflibility of avoiding the facri- 
fice, fhe permitted herfelf to be 
led to the altar. 

The ceremony being conclud- 
ed, fhe was conduéted fo the houfe 
of her hufband, where a magnifi- 
cent feaft was prepared, which, far 
from giving her fatisfaction, pene- 
trated her with fadnefs. Happily 
for her, her hufband was an ex- 
cellent man, poffeffed or unexam- 
pled fweetnefs and complaifance, 
giving her with profufion what, 
ever fhe defired, and anticipating 
all her wifhes. Love is very un- 
juft: though fhe had fo much rea- 
fon to efteem the tendernefs of 
her hufband, it was infupportable 
to her, and fhe was obliged to vio- 
jate the feelings of her heart in or- 
éer to conceal her indifference 
from him: he felt it, however, and 
it touched him fenfibly; butas he 
did not believe that fhe had any 
other attachment, he continued 
his endearments, in the expetta- 
tion of infpiring her with more 
favourable fentiments towards 
him. 

About this time, one of his 
friends, returning from the afmy; 
came to participate in the Joy © 
their marriage, and told him, wo- 
defignediy, that his wife had lov- 
ed La Buffiere, and that their pa 
rents had been on the point 0 
marrying them. Struct with this 
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intelligence, he no longer fought 
the caufe of her indifference ; he 
wifhed to know La Bufliere, and 
fadan opportunity of feeing him 
at the play. 

The hufband, without faying 
any thing, watched, during fome 
months, the conduct of his wife, 
which he found very regular; no 
intrigues, no fufpicions; retired 
in her houfe, attending to her 
domeftic concerns, with much re- 

ard for him, but no tendernefs; 

Fe faw with fadnefs that reafon 
alone, and not tafte made her ful- 
fil her duties, and he fecretly la- 
mented his unhappy deftiny. 

The fineft feafon of the year 
being come, and wifhing to take 
her from the place where her lo- 
ver dwelt, he propofed to pafs 
fome months in the country, to. 
which fhe confented. I have for- 
gotten to tell you, that the lady 
was a great proficient in drawing, 
and was particularly delighted 
with taking landfcapes. After 
having paid every neceflary atten- 
tion to her affairs, fhe withdrew 
to the top of her houfe, in a cabi- 
met which was made for her, and 
which prefented her on every fide 
with enchanting pro{pects. 

There the Pometinnse paffed 
whole afternoons in drawing, and 
as the object of her patfion was 
always prefent, fhe drew no land- 
dcape in which fhe did not repre- 
fent her lover; fometimes as 2 
traveller, fometimes as a fhepherd, 
gathering flowers in a parterre, or 
fithing on the borders of a river; 
and, as fhe did not know that her 
hufband was acquainted with him, 
the thewed him all her defigns. 
Tt is eafy to imagine the fecret for- 
row which he felt on feeing the 
heart of his wife always affected 
oy this happy rival; but what 
added moft to his affli¢tion was, 
that he faw her place thefe land- 
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feapes on her bed-fide, that her 
lover might be the firft obje& 
which prefented itfelf to her eyes 
when fhe awoke; and one morn- 
ing, when this hufband, who is 
fo worthy of our compaflion, pre- 
tended to be in a deep fleep, he 
had the grief to hear her figh pro- 
foundly when fhe looked at the 
pictures. So cruel an indifferenge 
did not induce him to fhew her 
the leaft refentment; on the con. 
trary, redoubling his tendernefs, 
he flattered himfelf to be able to 
make her cherifh thofe fentiments 
for him which he merited. 

After pafling fome years in this 
ftate, without being abletochange 
the heart of his wife, he refolved 
to jointhearmy. As he always 
preferved an extreme tendernefs 
for her, he wrote to her with all 
the paffion of a lover; and fhe en- 
deavoured to exprefs fentiments 
of reciprocity in her anfwers; but 
thinking he faw, as was really the 
cafe, much conftraint in her ex- 
preilions, and defpairing at length 
to gain her, he abaneoned him- 
felf to danger on a particular oc- 
cafion, where, performing ac- 
tions worthy of his courage, he 
received two mortal wounds, and 
as he ftili felt fome remains of 


ftrength, he wrote to her for the 


laft time. 

He began by teftifying his re- 
gret at having feduced her by his 
marriage, to a fituation fo fad, as 
that in which fhe was; that if be- 
fore they were united he had 
known that her heart wasengaged, 
he would not have feparated her 
from one whom fhe loved fo ten- 
derly. After that, he told her, 


that he had feen with extreme 
difpleafure, this happy man re- 
prefented under various figures in 
her landfcapes ; that he had with- 
ed for death a thoufand times 
when he faw thefe pictures re. 
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ed to his eyes fo near his bed; that 
he had heard her fighs for this fa~ 
yourite lover, but that he had not 
dared to mention him to her, for 
fear of giving her pain, by con- 
vineing her that her engagement 
was not unknown tohim. Asto 
the reft, he had never lamented 
his misfortune to any one, that 
he was contented to deplore it in 
fecret, as he hoped to render her 
fer-ible by his affection alone. 
He affured her, that he had a per- 
tect efteem for her virtues, that 
he had always feen the violence 
fhe did herfelf in order to love 
him, without being able to ac- 
complifh it; that his mifery pro- 
_ ceeded from the unkindnefs of his 
ftars, not from her; that in dying, 
he did not dare to requeft her to 
remember him; on the contrary, 
he begged her to forget him, that 
no painful remembrance might 
ever trouble that repofe which 
he wifhed her to enjoy with her 
lover. 

You may imagine the effeé 
which this letter produced on his 
wife; it threw her into extreme 
affliction, which redoubled when 
fhe heard of her hufband’s death, 
and faw his corpfe arrive from the 
army. She would have facrificed 

“ herfelf, and atone by her death, 
her want of affection. After hav- 
ing pafied many days in reproach- 
ing herfelf for her indifference, 
fhe thought to repair it in fome 
meafure, by facrificing to him, 
thofe landfcapes which had given 
him fuch cruei anguith; but, 
firange tyranny of love! howe- 
ver juft this facrifice appeared, yet 
perceiving that fhe was burning 
the various portraits of her lover 
fhe felt,at the bottom of her heart, 
fuch violent regret as convinced 
her a fhe was {till fenfible. 

A fhort time after her hu 
was dead, La Buffiere “tee a 
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news at London, which he leh 
immediately ; but he was inform. 
ed that fhe faw nobody; the ye. 
mained fome time in the fame ye. 
treat ; during which period ly 
made frequent vifits to her father 
who received him with much 
friendfhip; and it was by hismeags 
that he faw her, and a few years 
after he united their hearts, and 
married them. 

Whatever pleafure the enjoyed 
in her new eftate, fhe found muck 
difficulty in obliterating from her 
mind the idea of the hutband the 
had loft; and her coldnefs fo 
him difturbed her tranquillity. 
But La Buffiere, always prefent to 
her eves, foftened her anxiety, 
and fhe at length difclofed to him, 
by degrees, all the tendernefs of 
her fentiments. It was in one of 
thefe moments of the effufon of 
her heart, that fhe difcovered to 
him in what manner fhe had 
mufed herfelf by landfcapes, where 
fhe painted him under different 
figures, and that fhe placed thefe 
pictures near her bed, to haye the 
pleafure of feeing him firft when the 
awoke; this avowal charmed him, 
but their happinefs was not of long 
duration, as you will fee prefently. 

During the firft marriage of 
this lady, La Buffiere was much 
beloved by an Englifh woman; 
there had happened to them what 
happens to all lovers, jealoufy, 
quarrels, and then peace, This 
perfon had given him her picture, 
and had written him many tender 
letters during their broils and 1¢- 
conciliations, which La Buflere 
had always kept, and apparently 
without defign. One day, whet 
called away by fome urgent bul 
nefs, he left the key in the door 
of his clofet, where his W 
chanced to enter, and finding 4 
box open, fhe had the curiofity t 

fee what was in it. a 
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Fate conducted her to this pic- 
ture and thefe letters, which fhe 
read, and which penetrated her 
with grief. She perfuaded herfelf 
that her hufband loved her no 
longer, and that he had a fecret 
inclination for this perfon, to 
whom he confided his moft tender 
defires. She fell into reveries, of 
which fhe would never tell the 
caufe, and fhe believed that ever 
exertion which her hufband thade 
to know it, was but an artifice to 
hide his. engagement. 

She tow recalled more lively, 
and with more abundant tears, 
the tendernefs of the hufband fhe 
had loft, and of whom fhe mag- 
nified all the ardour and all the 
merit; fhe reproached herfelf for 
having fought means: to cherifh 
her indifference for him, and. re- 
doubled her tears at the remem- 
brance of her ingratitude. Above 
all, fhe repented-having told La 
Bufliere what fhe had done to pre- 
ferve him always prefent to her 
mind, when it was her duty to do 
every thing to forget him. 

A condition fo violent could 
not continue without mournful 
confequences; fhe was feized with 
a burning fever, and, on the per- 
fuafion that fhe was betrayed, fhe 
obftinately refolved to conceal the 
caufe of her illnefs, particularly 
from La Buffiere, either from: in- 


dignation, or fearing to let him 
know by what means fhe had dif- 
covered his infidelitv. They had 
a little girl of about four years of 
age, whom fhe called to her, and 
taking her by the hand, fhe pre- 
fented her to him, befeeching him 
to receive her as the laft pledge of 
her love. La Bufliere melted into 
tears; they drew him from the 
fad {peétacle, and concealed from 
him, for two days, the death of 
his wife. A niece; who had not 
quitted her while fhe’ was_ ill, 
found the picture and letters under 
her pillow after her death; fcarce- 
ly had fhe read them before fhe 
eafily divined the caufe of her 
malady; fhe at firft defigned to 
give them to La Bufhere, but 
upon reflection fhe rather chofe to 
fupprefs them, for fear of render- 
ing his grief infupportable. 

As nothing could confole La 
Bufliere,. and as all that he faw re- 
called to him continually the fad 
idea of what he had loft, his pa- 
rents prevailed on him to travel, 
for which he had always had an 
inclination. The perfon whom 
you have feen with him, faid my 
friend to me, has never quitted 
him, and itis with their travels 
that they have juft entertained us. 
After a fhort paufe, you fee, faid 
he, that man is not born to en- 
joy along courfe of profperity. 











The American Mu/e. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO THE HARP OF VIOLA. 


H thou! whofe foft vibrations fteal 
Im mournful melody upon mine ear, 
Whofe deepening cadences and. tuneful fwell 


Soothe the rais’d figh, and check the wandering tear ; 


What 
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New-York, April 8, 1794. 


Sélefed Poetry: 
What thoiigh thy theme be ruthle/s woe; 
The fad effufions of a bleeding heart— 
Not half fo fweet a tone could rapture throw 
From her glad lyre—nor half fuch blifs impart. 


Touch’d by Vroxa’s magic hand, 

Such wizard warblings from thy chords have ftole 
That wayward Pa/ffon made a liftening ftand, 

And Phrenzey’s haggard eyes forgot to roll. 


Go, Hare! go woo that hand again— 
Yet—if the tafk muft coft one fingle figh, 
Or one bright tear muft dew her brilliant eye, 
Let not the dneeling world from thee extort one ftrain. 


ELLEN. 








= 


SELECTED POETRY. 








ELIZ A—An Execy. 
H! why, ye profpeéts of my early days, 
Look’d ye fo fair? Why were your hills and dales 
So pleafant to the view? Why blew the gales 
With fuch a mildnefs o’er your verdant furf? 
Though oft ye dictated my joyous lays, 
Reclin’d upon your flow’ry mantled turf, 
Now fad occafion of my mournful ftrain, 
Ye fmil’d but to deceive, 
Ah! why did I believe 
Your fcenes would laft for aye? Idea vain, 
For blifs ecftatic is of durance fhort. 
When comes the demon Care, and fpoils our {port, 
And all our pleafure mingles ftill with pain. 


* Mourn, mourn, ye fhepherds: ye have caufe to mours, 
By Nefs’s filver ftream, your flocks who feed, 
Sit by the willow, and the fable weed 
Put on, and pluck the mournful yew, 
For fhe is dead who has not left her peer: 
Sunk is the beam fo lovely to the view, 
That gain’d new luftre with each new-born year, 
Fled like the vifion, never to return. 


“* And you, ye fair companions of her youth, 
Though the out-fhone you far in béauty’s bloom, 
~ ye not Pome. a lof ye now fuftain, 

converiation {weet i 
Of friendly wit? ot , the pleafing ftrain 
For fhe knew not the 

Yes, yes, I fee 
Wet are your cheek 
And as 
Ye drop the 


ye attun’d to truth, 
tell-tale to affume. 

you mourn, 

s, and funk the rival’s hate; 
ye pafs her urn, 


teary and wail your coming fate, 
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Seleffed Poetry. 


Ah! thought diftra€ting, muft thofe angel forms 
Grow lifelefs, black, to ruthlefs worms a prey, 
To duft faft moulder in the narrow grave ? 

Yes, fuch the fentence, though fevere ye fay. 

If worth or beauty had the pow’r to fave, 

Or faith ar charity could life réfcue, 

Eliza yet had liv’d, for thefe fhe knew. 


“¢ Whither flew ye, guardians of the fair, 
When mild Eliza died? For ye were wont 
To hover o’er her and attend her aye; 

Your conftant pleafure and your anxious care, 
That fhe fhould ever, as the youthful May, — 
Wear Nature’s faireft garb, in bloom of health 
Attracting ev’ry eye with modeft look, 

The brighteft femblance of the pureft mind. 
But ye were abfent, and Difeafe by ftealth, 
Who treach’rous oft occafion apt does find, 
Advantage of your heedlefs wand’rings took, 
Nipt this {weet rofe, that was the garden’s pride, 
And left it with’ring the green fod befide ; 
Intent each future pleafuré to annoy, 

Blafting the lover’s hope, the parent’s joy. 

‘¢ Why roll ye now with fuch impelling force, 
Clear ftream of Nefs, your varied banks along? 
When laft I faw you, ye roar’d not fo hoarfe, 
Nor the wood minftrels frighten’d from among 
The beechy coverts; fmooth ye flow’d I ween, 
Nor one curl’d wave was on your bofom feen. 
Though then each mountain high and valley low 
Ye pafs, wore the drear winter’s fuit of fnow, 
And the chill’d bird had ta’en its yearly flight, 
Yet ftern-fac’d Winter look’d a blooming Spring, 
The lightfome hours pafs’d by on fleeting wing, 
For then Eliza liv’d, and the charm’d fight 
From ev’ry profpeét gather’d frefh delight. 

But now fhe’s dead—dead ere fhe travell’d far 
In life’s gay path. As the bright morning fiar, 
A while unrivall’d holding forth its way; 
Withdraws in Heaven at the rife of day, 

So the withdrew from ev’ry mortal eye ; 
Withdrew, ve fhepherds, to be feen no more. 
And now, though ev’ry dale and ev’ry hill 
With Summer's fuit of green is cover'’d o’er, 
And the woods echo to the fhepherd’s quill, 
Yet thefe fuch pleafure yield not as before, 
But prompt the tear of forrow-boding figh. 

** Enjoy the fun, O ye who never knew 
What ’twas to lofe your bofoms held mot dear, 
Whofe woe-unconfcious eyes ne’er dropt the tear, 
But gave to laughter-loving Mirth his due: 


Vor. V. No. 4. H 
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Sele&ed Poetry. 


Give me the gloom of yonder waving fhade, 
Which no rude noify bacchanals invade; 

Where fadly-mufing Melancholy dwells, 

And Memory her early paffion tells. 

There will I reft and fhun the glare of day, 

Save when, returning Spring’s fair mantle {pread, 
I cull each flow’r of variegated hue, 

O’er lovely loft Eliza’s tomb to ftrew; 

Then to the fhade retrace my lonely way, 

And tune with theé, fad Philomel, my lay.” 


Thus fang the fhepherd, in untutor’d guife, 
In lays uncouth as firft dame Nature taught; 
For his plain meafure knew not how to nfe 
Sublinie; nor yet had he the fpirit caught 
Of him who forth fuch rapt’rous ftrains could fend, 
Who mourn’d the lofs of Lycidas his friend. 


ALPIN. 





Io NATURE. 


AIL, penfive form wf Nature, hail! 
I come, lov’d maid, with thee to mourn; 
To hear thy grief-infpiring tale, 
And fupplicate the Spring’s return. 


I come, fweet maid, to mourn with thee! 
Thy languid form, as all reclin’d 

On the cold humid earth I fee, 
O’erfpreads with gloom thy lover’s mind. 


Where is that joy-commanding mien 
Which fill’d with fmiles the rofeate hours? 
Where is that robe of beauteous green, 
Embellifh’d with a thoufand flowers? 


ear alter’d maid! with pain I trace 

Thy tatter’d ati and dripping hair, 
And all that feeling in thy face, 
Expreflive of a day of care. 





What fiend, with powerful rage poffefs'd, 

Tore the gay chaplet from thy brow, | 
Bar’d to the winds thy tender breaft, 

And laid that heavenly form fo low ? 
Dy Winter's arm the deed was done! 

Array’d in ftorms the tyrant came, 
And half iY ag the fun, 

Ah, foon difrob’d my lovely dame! 
The peafant plods unheedful by, 

Nor ftops to view thy chang’d attire, 
But haftens to the cottage nigh, 

And crouches o’er his little fire. 


Ev'a 
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Selefted Poetry. 2 


Ev’n thofe who bleft that pride-full day, 

When {pring and fummer deck’d thy charms, 
Ungrateful turn their eyes away, 

Or view with fcorn thy naked arms. 


But oft, O long-lov’d maid! I come, 
Thy form in every ftate to fee; 


And oft forfake my warmer home, 
To fit and mourn thy fate with thee. 


Yet foon fhall Spring’s returning fun 
Reftore to joy my penfive maid, 
And foon delighted millions run 
To court her in the fragrant fhade. 


Methinks I fee thee graceful rife, 
Forgetful of thy wint’ry toil; 

Methinks I fee thy radiant eyes 
Refume a more than mortal {mile ! 


Then I, the earlieft of the train, 
The happieft of thy train fhall be; 
No more to hear thee, Nymph, complain, 
But rove at large with joy and thee! 
RUSTICUS 
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EDEN STREAMS—Zo the MEMORY of THOMSON. 


By Dr. TRoTTER. 


E Youths that haunt the Tivot’s fide, 
_ Or {port along the filver Tweed, 
What vales delight, what fates divide, 
What charms awake my Jamie’s reed! 
To Ettrick Braes perhaps he’s fled, 
*Midit foreft flowers his laurel beams; 
Or haply ftretch’d by Sylvan Jed, 
He pipes no more by Eden’s Streams. 


To Leader-haughs I’ll gladly ftray, 
: If chance he roves through Cowden-knows, 
Though {weet their broom, and haughs fo gay, 
I'll lead him back where Eden flows. 
Or like the maid on Yarrow’s fide, 
I'll feek my love in frantic dreams; 
Her’s was the Yarrow’s early pride, 
And mine the boaft of Eden’s Streams. 
Then mourn, thou dear deferted flood, 
Go murmur to thy banks along ; 
And figh, foft Echo of the wood, 
For thou no more fhalt bear his fong. 
Thofe fweets are fled that loiter’d here, 
The Seafon’s face in forrow feems; 
Thofe notes he warbled fmooth and clear 
Are heard no more on Eden’s Streams. 


Yet 
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Selected Poetry. 


Yet oft in thefe neglected fhades, 
That nurs’d the Poet of the year, 
Shall Fancy, led by Sylvan Maids, 
And meek-ey’d Memory, fhed the tear: 
While glides that wave with willows crown’d, 
Beneath pale: Cynthia’s evening beams, 
Gay youths and genii, hovering round, 
Shall deck his bower on Eden’s Streams. 








EPILOGUE to the new Opera of Tammany, or the Ixptayx Curt 








Written by the Author of the Opera, and fpoken by Mr. Maxtin, | 


HE Drama over—’t has been long the vogue 
To finifh with a well-turn’d Epilogue: 
But, pale with fear, our timid Author cries, 
From me, good faith, all wit and fancy flies; 
Go tell the audience, if they will not frown, 
If they will let this firft attempt go down, 
I promife, by their plaudits lur’d to write, 
To give next time fome pleafant hum’rous flight. 
What fay you, Ladies! are you pleas’d or not? 
What think you of this feribbler’s favage plot ? 
I fee your fmiles; I knew. you would approve 
Her Kens (tho’ wild) of fortitude and love. 
To female minds valor’s a potent charm ; 
Can noble Tammany then fail to warm? 
From each bright eye the tears of feeling ftart; 
Manana’s virtues live in ev’ry heart. 
©! beauteous drops! you eloquently prove 
Each breaft alive to pity and to love. 
And you, ye Men, who on the page of fame 
Have wrote indelible your glorious name, 
You willapplaud (tho’ from‘a female pen) 
The fcene that points to view the Rights of Men; 
That /purns oppreflion, and, with facred glow, 
Bids far and wide the ftream of Freedom flow : 
For you fhe wrote, and tho’ expreffion fail, 
Let the intent upon your hearts prevail. 
indulgent pafs her want of genius by, 
Nor view her errors with a critic eye. 
O! give your fmiles, her weak endeavours blefs, 
And on her foul bright gratitude imprefs: 
Whofe earlieft with (unheeding ocean’s roar) 
Was once to reach this bleft, this happy fhore; 
This fmiling land, from fervile bondage free, 
This chofen feat of facred Liberty ; 
Where Independence rears his hallow’d fhrine, 
se dapage —— his energies divine. 
S foil fhall Freedom’s flame expire ; 


The fon fhall catch it fervj A 
From thore te fhiore rageetne from his fire; 


: lori 
Till ll ove Frey from Indes tthe Pole?” 
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* By the fame metaphor, 
Hiftorical Difquifi 


cally called * Ship of the Defert.” 








Selected Poetry. 


Our Bard prophetic hails the blifsful time, 
When ev’ry nation, ev’ry diftant cline; 
Glowing with virtue fhall be taught to feel, 
No more for private eafe, but public weal; 
When empty titles fhall be done away, 
And jufticethining like the folar rav, 
Shall frorn the defpot rend the purple robe, 
And fpread thi$ mandate round the lift’ning globe, 
** Let ermin’d tyrants from their thrones be hurl’d, 
“‘ And bleft Equality embrace the world.” 


allt <" 
SONNET—By M/s Locke. 
[vise the Spring in party-colour’d veft, 








What time fhe breathes upon the opening rofe, 


hen every Vale in cheerfulnefs is. dreft, 
And man with grateful admiration glows. 


Still may he glow, and love the fprightly {cene, 
Who ne’er had felt the iron hand of care! 
But what avails to mea fky ferene, 
Whofe' mind is torn with anguifh and defpair? 


Give me the Winter’s defolating reign, 
The gloomy fky, in which no ftar is found; 
Howl, ye wild winds, acrofs the defert plain; 
Ye waters roar, ye falling woods refound! 


Congenial horrors hail! I love to fee 
All Nature mourn, and fhare my mifery. 





SO ( BEM Rs we 


To the CAMEL. 


ON of the defert, whofe inceflant hoof 
Traverfes Arric’s burning length of fands; 
- Unknown, alas! the blifs oF other lands, 
Unfeen the hofpitable midway roof; 


. To thee ne’er flow’d the ftream, ne’er fell the fhow’rs, 
Which Heav’n on Evrope’s happier children pours; 


But with the wealth of nations for thy load, 
Condemn’d to toil along the liquid road, 
The ocean-like* expanfe of fhorelefs earth, 
Where the Araéian fhark befets the way, 
Oft in the languid hours of reft and mirth, 
Thou fall’ft a feeble, unrefifting prey; 
*‘ While the foreboding merchant waits thy doom, — 
“ And Mecca faddens o’er thy frequent tomb!” 


F.R. S. 


the fubject of this Sonnet, as Dr. Rebertfon in his 
tion upon India, p, 242, obferves, is by the Arabians emphati- 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 
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CHARLESTON, March 13. 

ONDAY night ariot took place 
KN at the Theatre, which had nearly 
produced fome very ferious confequences- 
‘Swo or tr.ee Frenchmen, belonging to 
the privateer of their nation now in the 
harbour, having treated fome tadies in the 
boxes with much rudenefs and indecen- 
cy, were very properly and defervediy 
turned out of the houfe. In confequence 
of this meafure, they went down to the 
bey, where they reported that one of 
their countrymen had been murdered. 
They fhortly after returned with a con§- 
derable number of failors, headed by the 
Captain of the Lafcarzas, and accom- 
panied by a well known refident of this 
city, ‘They were all armed with cut- 
latfes and other offenfive weapons. ‘The 
evening’s entertainment being juft over 
at this time, they indifcriminately at- 
tacked the perfons who were coming out 
of the Theatre, feveral of whom were 
wounded. Not content with thefe hero- 
ic feats, they proceeded to demolith fome 
carriages, Cutting the traces, and wound- 
ing the horfes. The alarm bell being 
rung, a great many of the inhabitants, 
who had retired to reft, left their beds, 
and repaired to the fcene of a€tion, Par- 
tics from the feveral military corps were 
out, and with fome difficulty the riot was 
quelled. Fourteen of the ringleaders 
were fecured, and lodged in the guard. 
houfe, fome of them being much hurt 
before they fubmitted, and three others 
were paroled. 

They remained under a firong guard. 
Among the prifoners is the lieutenant of 
the Lafcarzas, who is wounded. The 
captain was paroled, and a guard ap- 
pointed to efcort him to his lodging to 
pereny any injury being offered to his 
perton. 

Yefterday a Special Court of wardens 
was held in the City-Hall, for the trial 
of the Rioters. \ There was fitteen in 
all—Atter examining a number of wit. 
nefles, the court fentenced ten of them 
to a fine of twenty fhiitings each for 
being on the thore at an improper time: 
three are to remain in cuttody ill hes 
can give bail for their an y 


: ‘ ppearance at the 
Mext court of general {ions to take 


their trial for a riot, and two were acquit. 
ted. 

The Captain and Lieutenant of the 
Lafcarzas, together with one Thecia, faid 
to be a refident in Charlefton, gave bail, 
and are to be tried at the next general 
feffions as leaders in the riot. 

ALBANY, March 24. The gentle. 
men named as commiffioness for carrying 
into execution, in the city and vicinity 
of New-York, the objects of the bill 
for fortifications, are his Excellency the 
Governor, Matthew Clarkfon, James 
Watfon, Richard Varick, Nicholas Fih, 
Ebenezer Stevens,and Abjjah Hammond, 
Ffquires; Baron Steuben, General Gan- 
fevoort, and Majar North, are the com- 
miffioners for the northern and weiter 
parts of this ftate. | 

PHILADELPHIA, April ta, On the 
27th of March laft, as four boatmer 
were pafling the foot of Willis’s falls, 
they difcovered a man lying within a 
fmall diftance of the fhore. He was ta- 
ken up, and an inqueft held on his body, 
when it appeared by feveral witneffes, that 
he had been in the neighbourhood on that 
day week ; that he was in a ftate of in- 
fanity; that after he had fwam a mill 
pond, he came to the tavernat the ferry, 
got fome grog, ran down to the Delaware, 
jumped in and fwam off; the river being 
very high, and a ftrong current, and 
thofe who faw him could not get a boat 
fuitable to follow him. It is fuppofed he 
was foon drowned, and wathed down to 
the foot of the falls, where he was found. 
He was in the habit of a failor. In his 
pockets were found a {mali fum of money, 
a gold ring and locket, two keys and 
pocket-book, containing a number 
papetg, from which it appears he has 
been a feafaring man; that his names 
Allen ot Alexander Mullen; and that be 
had a wife and filter living in Newry 
Ireland, F 

The public are cautioned to beware o 
counterfeited five dollar bills of the Bank 
of the United States, and twenty dollar 
bills of the Bank of North America 5 - 
veral of which have appeared in circula- 
tion within a few days paft. They sf 
a good general imitation of the genuist 
bills, but may be diftinguithed phew 
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marks which have been defcribed in the 
newfpapers by the Prefideats of the two 
banks. f , 

14« This day the following refolution 
tn fubitance, pafled the Houfe of Repre- 
fentatives in committee of the whole—6 
in the affirmative-—and was reported to 
the Houfe, and laid on the table. ; 

Refolved, That until the Britith go- 
yernment shall make compenfation to the 
titizens of the United States for the 
foliations on their commerce, for the 
negroes carried away Contrary to the treaty 
of peace, and until the weftern pofts fhall 
be delivered up,—all commercial inter- 
courfe thall ceafe between the fubjeéts of 
Great-Britain, or the fubjeéts of any 
other nalion and the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, fo far as the fame fhall relate 
to articles of the growth or manufaCtures 
of Great-Britain or Ireland, provided the 
fame thal! not take place before the 
day of 

Mr. Nicholfon, on Friday attended in 
the Senate Chamber, where the decifion 
of that body in his favour was read to him. 
He afterwards waited on the Governor 
and refigned the office of Comptroller- 
General, which he has filled exatly 

years. 

26.] On Tuefday evening laft Capt. 
Prefton arrived at the office of the Se- 
cretary of War, with Difpatches from 
General Wayne. He informs, that the 
troops are in fine fpirits and difcipline; 
that provifions are plenty, and that no 
Indians had molefted them. 

New-Yorx,April 12.From fome hints 
Tuggefted by a French gentleman, Col. 
Stevens, of this city, has caufed to be 
made a model of a cannon, mounted on a 
carriage of anewconftruction. The gun 
is placed on a carriage nearly of the ufual 
form, which flides on a fecond carriage 
or platform, which is moveable ; the end 
below the muzzle turning on a pivot, 
while the other end may move through 
an arch of at leaft godegrees. ‘The mas 
chinery is fimple, and the gun managed 


_ with lefs flrength then cannon mounted 


in the ufual manner. This manner of 
mounting guns has two remarkable ad- 
Vantages—it elevates them above the 
breaft-work, fo asto fire over, and fave 
the neceflity of embrazures, which -al- 
ways weaken a fortification; at the fame 
time, it gives to the direétion of the fire a 
fweep of 90 degrees, initead of about 25, 
ulually allowed to embrazures; an im- 
menfe advantage, when moving bodies are 
to be attacked, 

This model has been exhibited to the 
commiffioviers of fortifications in this 
city, and received their approbation. 


We hear that the Prefident of the 


United States has appointed Nathaniel 


Cabot Higginfon, legal commiffioner for 
the United States, on a miffion to the 
Weft-Iadies, to fuperintend the enteriag 
of appeals from the decrees of condem- 
nation, to inveltigate the grounds on 
which they have been. made, and to do 
other things relative to American vei- 
fels and cargoes which have been con- 
demned in the Vice-Adm'ralty courts of 
the feveral iflands, and alfo to affurd re- 
lief to our feamen row there. : 

13.] Laft Sunday evening the new pri- 
fon in Hartford, lately built at the ex- 
pence of three or four thoufand pounds, 
took fire by fomeaccident, and was total- 
ly confumed. 

16.] By accounts from the ]fands of 
St. Euftatius, Dominico and St. Vincent, 
we are informed that M. Rochambeau 
furrendered at difcretion, the poft and 
garrifon of Fort Bourbon, to the Britifh 


General, Sir Charles Grey, Knight of 


the Bath, on Sunday the 234 of March, 
after fourteen days fiege ; the firing hav- 
ing commenced on the ninth: it is faid 
to have been undermined, and that the 
commandant, apprized every thing was 
ready for explofion, confented to fubmit 
to the conqueror’s terms, and thereby pre~ 
ferve the lives of many hundred men. 
By this capture the whole ifland of Mar- 
tinique is become am appendage of the 
Britifh Empire. 

23-] In the Aurora, Cap*. John Cal- 
hoon, in 17 hours from Newport, Cen. 
Rochambeau’s aid-de-camp has arrived 
in this city. From a Providence paper 
of the 19th brought by this packst we 
have copied the following intelligence. 


Extract of a letter from Newport, dated 
April 18. 

“€ On Tuefday afternoon arrived here 
two fhips from Martinico, one of them 
a ftore thip, with General Rochambeau 
and his fuite on board, the other an arm~- 
ed veilel, called a Bomb-thip, which 
came asa convoy to the firft, By them 
we learn, that Fort-Bourbon furrendered 
the 23d of March, on condition that 
General Rochambeav and his family 
fhould be fent to this port, and the gar- 
rifon to France. The garrifon confifted 
of about 1000 men, $0 only of which 
were regular troops. They failed for 
France in five fhips. It is faid there 
were 1400 bombs thrown into the fort, 
and that during the fiege 4 or 500 mea 
were killed in the garrifon, They were 
without water, -the befiegers having cut 


off the pipes which conveyed it to the 
mountainss 
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mountains. It is alfo faid that the am- 
munition of the fortrefs was expended. 
The Bomb-thip failed againon Wednef- 
day morning.” 

On Saturday the Senate of the United 
States approved of the nomination made 
by the Prefident of the United States, of 
Joun Jay to be Minifter Extraordinary 
to the court of Great-Britain. 

A late letter from London fays, the 
merchants have applied for a convoy to 
be extended to Amezican as well as Bri- 
tith thips to and from America: Miniftry 
are difpofed to grant it, but require time 
to confider the propriety of the extenfion 
to your flag, without an arrangement 
with your government. Mr. Pinckney 
will probably be applied to on the fubje&. 

A refoluuion for continuing the em- 
bargo to the 25th of May next, pafied the 
Houfe of Reprefentatives of the United 
States on Thurfday laft. 

On the oth ‘ult. Samuel Martin was 
killed by the Indians near Henry’s, fta- 
tion, on the path to his father’s houfe: 
At about fun-fet, on the fame day, 
Loerie Fergufon, his fitter, and David 

raig’s fon, were fired upon by the In- 
dians from an ambufcade, between Da- 
vid and John Craig's ftation. 

A member of Congrefs from North- 
Carolina, in a letter to his friend, after 
enumerating the extenfion of the poft 
roads in that ftate, concludes thus :— 
** Should you afk the caufe of this pro- 
digious and unexpected extenfion, 1 an- 
fwer, that the nett produce of the poft- 

office, which is not contemplated as a 
icurce of revenue, is upwards of twenty- 


five thoufand five hundred dollars per 
annum.” 


“MARRIAGES. 

In New-York.—In the capital, Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin Fofter, to Mifs Patt 
Bingham.—Mr. Joha Wardell, to Mit 

ane Dodge.—-Mr. Charles M‘Carty, to 

{ifs Deborah Hutchins.—-Mr. John G. 
Warren, to Mifg ————- Kerney,—Mr. 
William Codgell, te Mifs Mary Peck.— 
Mr. Bartholomew Scaats, to Mifs De- 
borah Evers.—-Mr. Thomas ohnfon, to 
Mifs Catharine Anderfon,—Mr. James 
Culbertfon, to Mifs Hannah Cock.— 
Mr. James Drake, to Mis Sally Dodge. 
—Mr. Robert Henry, to Mifs Ifabella 
Seton.—Mr. Nathaniel Hawkhurft to 
Mifs Phebe Franklin—Mr. Henry 
Mitchell, to Mifg ————. Townfend.— 
Mr. Joho Tredwell Halfted, to Mifs Ca~ 
tharine Van Cortlandt Johnitoa.<-Mr, 


Monibly Regifter. 


Edward John Ball, ts Mifs Safin fy 
YedeMr. Abraham Datis, to Mrs, 
Maria Collins. P 

At Haerlem.—Mr. John 
to Mifs Rebecca Risale. Pyckman, 

On Long-IMand.—At Jamaica, Mr. 
Robert Cromelin, to Mifs Ann Reid De. 
peyfter—Mr. Daniel Rodman, to Mit 
Polly Story. 

At Hallet’s Cove.—Mr, Ifaac Heyer, 
to Mifs Jane Suydam. ; 

In New-Jerfey—At Newark, Mi, 
James Cunning, to Mrs. Catharine . 
Paulfa. 

At Hackinfack.—-Mr. Albert Cooper, 
to Mifs Polly Ackerman.—Mr. G, Gij. 
bert, to Mifs Maria Varick. 

In Connecticut. —At Stamford, Mr, 
Thomas R. Smith, of New-York, to 
Mifs Hannah Holly. 

In Georgia. —At Auguita, Mr. Tho. 
mas ‘Butler, of New-York, to Mi 
Margaret Cooper. 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Dr. 
ArthurLaugharne.—Mr. SolomonSmith. 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Quackenbofs,—Mri, 
Elizabeth Rutgers.—Mrs. Mary Bre- 
voort.-—Mrs,. Catharine Benfon, aged 76, 
—Mr. Samuel Sinclair, aged 77—Mr, 
Archibald Leitch. 

At Gothen.—Mifs Sarah Roofevelt. 

At Beekman-Town.—Colonel James 
Vanderburgh. 

At Kenderhook.—-Rev. Mr. Johan- 
nes Ritaema, aged 56. 

In Albany.—Mrs. Rachel Webfter, 
confort of Mr. Charles Webfter, Printer. 
—Mrs. Mary Schuyler. 

In Pennfylvania.-—In the capital, Mr. 
Antonio La Silva, of the ifland of Ma- 
ceira. 

In New- Jerfey.—At Elizabeth-town, 
Mr. Abraham Morrell.—Mrs. Peggy 
Dayton. 

In Conneéticut.—At New-Haven, 
Dudiey Baldin, Efq; an eminent Coun- 
fellor at Law, aged 41.—The fame day, 
Mifs Lucy Baldwin, his fitter, aged 25. 
The remains of both were interred i2 
one grave. 


—FOREIGN DEATH. 
In London, the Duke of Neweatle. 


—DROWNED—= 

In New-York Harbour.—Citizen Ru- 

mour, Firft Lieutenant—Citizen Morafs, 

Do€tor—and the Cockfwain of La Pat- 
dreux floop of war. 








